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WHEN FOUND— 


O* the ninth of June last, the fifty-second anniversary of the death 

of Charles Dickens, members of the Dickens Fellowship visited 
Westminster Abbey and placed flowers on the Novelist’s grave. The 
company attending comprised London and Provincial members of the 
society. on whose behalf a wreath was deposited, together with repre- 
sentatives from New York, Boston, Seattle, Bethlehem (U.S.A.) and 
Montreal, Canada, each of whom brought a wreath or floral tribute 
from their respective branches. Later in the day a crippled boy, 
representing the children’s library of the Dickens House in Johnson 
Street also laid flowers on the grave. 

* * * * * 

It gave us very great pleasure to see the name of Charles Dickens’s 
only surviving son among the list of those upon whom the King con- 
ferred hgnours in celebration of his birthday, and we know that that 
pleasure has been shared by every member of the Dickens Fellowship 
throughout the world. We offer Sir Henry F. Dickens, our Life 
President, the heartiest congratulations and trust that he and Lady 
Dickens will long be spared in health and strength to enjoy the honour. 

* * * * * 

Another name of particular interest to our readers which appeared 
in the same list, was that of Mr. George Sutton, of Beckenham, Kent, 
who received a Baronetcy, and we also tender him our sincere felicita- 
tions. Sir George Sutton has been a subscriber to our magazine 
from the commencement, and has always shown the friendliest interest 
in our work, and has been a staunch supporter of all we have attempted 
in philanthrophy’s name. Our readers will remember that when we 
commenced our task of establishing the Charles Dickens Home for 
Blinded Soldiers and Sailors at St. Leonards, he headed the subscription 
list with the handsome donation of £5,000. 

* * * * * 

The Conference of the Dickens Fellowship was held at Cheltenham 
last month and is reported on another page. The outstanding feature 
of it was the announcement that the Fellowship had acquired the 
freehold of Number 48 Doughty Street, Mecklenburgh Square, the 
only house occupied by Dickens in London which remains intact 
structurally, with the object of preserving it as a Dickens shrine in 
London. It was to 48 Doughty Street that Dickens moved from 
Furnivals Inn and where he finished writing The Pichwich Papers. 
He also wrote there Oliver Twist, Nicholas Nickleby, and many of his 
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early minor sketches, Next year the Dickens Fellowship comes of 
age, and it proposes to celebrate its twenty-first anniversary by endowing 
the house as London’s chief Dickens landmark, and to equip it as a 
Dickens Library, Picture Gallery and Museum. In due course a 
special appeal will be made to its members and to the public for this. 
purpose. 

* * * * * 

There have been several articles, letters, and comments in the press 
recently on all sorts of phases of Dickens’s genius, power and popularity, 
which have led to the statement that there is a revival in Dickens. 
For anything to revive it must at some time have been dormant or 
inert. Dickens has never been in either of these quiescent states ; 
otherwise the Dickens Fellowship could not have existed unbroken 
for nearly a quarter of a century (which period included years of a world 
war). Nor could The Dickensian have had a continued existence for 
almost as long. What really is happening is that certain circles of 
readers, who hitherto had considered it bad form to acknowledge that 
any books worthy of serious attention ever came from Victorian writers, 
are beginning to realize how unjust and foolish they had been and are 
actually having the courage to say so. Dickens being the High Priest, 
the master-mind towering high above all others of that period, gives 
the momentum necessary for the swinging of the pendulum. 

* * * * * 


The pleasant thing about this movement to us is that impetus is 
being given to it by the younger generation of writers to-day, who, as 
a class, hitherto declined to admit the positive greatness of Dickens, 
and greeted the mention of his name with an expression of fine scorn, 

-and a tipped-up nose. One of the earliest of our younger generation 
of brilliant critics to dissipate the old view was Mr. George Santayana 
whose wonderful article on Dickens, to which we referred at length 
in our pages when it was first published in that “ organ of ultra-modern 
literature,” The Dial, now appears in his new vclume of essays, 
“ Soliloquies in England,” published by Messrs. Constable and Co. The 
volume should be in the possession of every Dickensian on account of 
that article alone. It is the finest criticism of Dickens and his books 
that we know of, either from a literary or any other point of view. 
We were the first to draw attention to it in this country, and are 
delighted to see that it is being quoted continually, and is, we believe, 
not a little responsible for the changed opinion among the sceptics. 

* * * * * 

This article was referred to by Mr. Middleton Murry when he wrote to 
‘The Times” to point out there was, as he thought, a revival in Dickens. 
He also referred to another of our fine critics, Mr. T. 8. Eliot (also a 
contributor to The Dial), who had been equally enthusiastic over the 
novelist’s genius. Although Mr. Murry approved of the attitude of 
these two eminent critics, he appeared to look upon their praise as a 
new note, whereas it was only an old one that had been struck afresh 
in a manner that sounded more mellifluous and stronger. Mr. Murry, 
it would seem, has always been possessed of the faith and belief in 
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the immutable greatness of Dickens’s genius, but apparently had 
been nervous of justifying it in print, in fear, perhaps, of being out of 
place among his special little modern circle. He has discovered that 
Dickens is still popular, that he has many enthusiastic disciples, and 
that even the younger generation read and like his books. Well, 


that’s fine, as our American friends would say, and those of us who 


have been acquainted with the facts for a period dating farther back 
than 1914, and have tried in many ways (and succeeded, by the way) 
to impress them on the more or less sceptical, are delighted to take 
Mr. Murry into the fold. He has come out into the open in the right 
Dickensian spirit, and has confessed with wonder how he could ever 
have been so foolish “as to remain deliberately outside, even for a 
single year.” Yes, Dickens is still popular, has always been popular. 
That is the annoying thing to a certain class, and the one fact that 
inspires sneers, as does any other person who has become popular, or 
any new movement even. There are other authors who are popular, 
but not for the reasons that Dickens is popular. A Dickens book can 
be read dozens of times with increasing delight. You can go to 
Dickens as frequently as you can go to the hills and valleys and green 
fields of some favoured spot of God’s own country, and never tire of 
its wonders. 
* * * * * 

Evidence, if needed, can be found every day that his books are the 
most popular of all books, and his characters more real than those 
that actually walk the earth. Otherwise, what purpose is served in 
using scenes and characters from his books in advertisement of domestic 
and other commodities such as is referred to on another page in con- 
nection with a certain brand of tea? We don’t find any other novelist’s 
works used in that way. The scene would not be readily recalled nor 
the characters easily recognised. The Dickens Fellowship does not 
boast that it has made Dickens popular, but it does claim that it has 
contributed partly towards sustaining that popularity, and therefore 
has incidentally made it worth while for those who so desire, to use 
his name and his books for trade purposes. In passing, and in a 
sordid commercial spirit, we venture to assert that we are worthy of 
their support to a greater extent than they give. If the golden eggs 
are worth having, surely the goose that lays them deserves a little 
sustenance from those who benefit thereby. But we digress. 

Let us take another instance of the power and magic of Dickens. 
St. George’s Church in Southwark has recently celebrated its eight- 
hundredth anniversary, and the fact has been duly recorded in the 
press. The full history of the church has been given, and whilst 
such names associated with it as Henry I., William the Conqueror, 
Chaucer, Jack Cade, Thomas Wyatt, Hogarth, Bishop Bonner, Queen 
Elizabeth, Charles II., Samuel Pepys, Cocker, Tate, are mentioned in 
passing, the name which created the greatest interest and claimed 
most of the space and attention of the reporters, was that of 
a fictitious character known as Little Dorrit. Indeed she has 
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given the church a new designation. It is more frequently referred to 
as “ Little Dorrit’s Church ” than it is by its own name. Our readers 
are familiar with the reasons why this is so, and will understand why 
the newspaper articles to which we refer were headed “ Little Dorrit’s 
Church ” and not “‘ St. George’s, Southwark.” “It is likely enough,” 
as one writer said, “ that Little Dorrit is more real to most of the people 
who have heard of St. George’s Southwark, than any of the people 
of fact who ever crossed its threshold in life or death.” And yet 
writers like Mr. Maurice Hewlett talk of Dickens’s collection of carica- 
tures, as he recently has done. We wonder how many of the first 
thousand persons he might meet in a day’s march would name off-hand 
one Hewlett creation, or any other modern novelist’s, caricatures or not ? 
However, side by side with Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s opinion, we get. 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, whose course of lectures at Cambridge has 
created so much interest, saying “ Dickens was a great novelist, the 
greatest of English novelists, and certainly among the greatest of all 
the greatest European novelists.” 
* * * * * 

Then again, Mr. D W. Griffith, the great film producer, has been 
telling Londoners how much he owes his success to Dickens. Dickens 
inspired him with an idea, and his employers were horrified with it. 
“ But,” says Mr. Griffith, “I went home, re-read one of Dickens’s 
novels, and came back next day to tell them they could either make 
use of my idea or dismiss me.” And at a luncheon party of film 
producers in London where he was expected to say something about 
the best way to produce films or the commercial potentialities of the 
trade, he devoted himself to telling his audience what a great genius. 
was Dickens, comparing him to Shakespeare, and exhorting his audi- 
ence to be proud of the heritage the great novelist left them. 

* * * * * 


We wonder, too, whether the fact that Captain Cuttle won the 
Derby, could be advanced as further evidence of the revival of 
Dickens ? 

* * * * * 

The contents of the Baroness Burdett-Coutt’s library was sold at. 
Sotheby’s on May 15th, 16th and 17th, and realized £33,300 10s. Od. 
Of that amount, £3700 was paid by Mr. Philip Rosenbach, of Phila- 
delphia, for the MS. of The Haunted Man; and the collection of over 
600 letters written by Dickens to the late Baroness fetched £2150. 
These, too, went to an American, Mr. O. R. Barrett, a Chicago lawyer. 
Several autograph copies of his books Dickens presented to Miss 
Burdett-Coutts fetched just on £1000, the copy of A Christmas Carol 
realizing the highest sum of £150. 

* * * * * 

The MS. of The: Haunted Man comprised five octavo pages, and 
sixty-nine quarto ones. Accompanying it was an autograph letter 
dated February 13th, 1850, from Dickens to Miss Burdett-Coutts, in 
which he says: “TI also venture to send you the original manuscript: 
of a little book you had read, and in which you took a kind interest. 
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Such things are sometimes interesting to the real friends of the writer— 
not for their own worth, but as a memorial of some of his painstaking 
hours and a sort of personal intimacy with them..... ” The MS. 
was very much interlineated and nearly half the words in it have been 
elaborately crossed out and rewritten, the final text being however 
easily decipherable. The series of letters formed the most important 
collection yet offered, and cover practically the whole period of the 
novelist’s career as a novelist. We understand they have never been 
printed in any form. 
* * * * * 

“ Observator,” who signs the column in “ The Observer” headed 

“ At Random,” is responsible for the following paragraph : 


In his Margate speech, Mr. Kellaway said he was “ tired of the 
Dismal Jemmies of politics.» It is a common phrase, but I have 
never seen any elucidation of it. Who was the original Dismal 
Jemmy whose more than Ingean gloom earned him the sobriquet ? 
Schopenhauer is understood to be the founder of Pessimism as a 
philosophical creed ; but his name was not Jemmy. 


No, it was not. In case this should meet the eye of ‘“‘ Observator,”’ 
he may be interested to learn that the real name of Dismal Jemmy 
was Jem Hutley, who did the “ heavy business ” as an itinerant actor, 
was a brother of Job Trotter, was a friend of Mr. Alfred Jingle, and an 
acquaintance of Mr. Pickwick, to whom he related his masterpiece 
“The Stroller’s Tale.’’ His literary output may not have been as 
great as that of Schopenhauer, but we venture to say it is as well known, 
perhaps a little more popular, and certainly more frequently read. 
We may further doubt if Schopenhauer numbered among his close 
friends such world-wide famous personages as those mentioned above 
as forming Dismal Jemmy’s intimate circle. 
* * * * * 


A new pamphlet entitled “ The Country of Charles Dickens” has 
recently been issued. Although it does not bear a publisher’s name, 
we understand it emanates from the south Eastern and Chatham 
Railway Co. For a pamphlet comprising thirty-two pages only it is 
amazing how many errors and mis-statements have crept into it, and 
considering the object for which it is published we are astonished that 
such Dickens places on the Railway Company’s line as Gravesend, 
Cobham, Canterbury, Dover, Folkestone, Staplehurst, to name a 
few, find no mention in the text at all. There is certainly a picture 
of the ‘“‘ Leather Bottle ” at Cobham, but we are told it is at Chobham. 
We are also told that Dickens’s early days were spent in Rochester, 
whilst Chatham, so closely associated with his boyhood, is passed 
over, and the several interesting Dickens landmarks there are not 
even alluded to. Dickens did not spend his honeymoon at Cooling ; 
nor did he name the house he lived in at Broadstairs, Bleak House, after 
his favourite novel, for he did not write a line of that novel until he 
had left Broadstairs. The author speaks of ‘“‘ Charles Leach’ when 
he evidently means John Leech, gets hopelessly confused over Dickens’s 
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Satis House and Dr. Watts’s House of the same name, and invariably 
spells Rosa Bud’s name incorrectly. There are other errors, but we 
have named sufficient to justify us in expressing our surprise that the 
authorities of the Railway serving three-fourths of Dickens-land 
should be responsible for so inadequate a document, which is obviously 
meant to lure the Dickens enthusiast to patronize their service, and to 
guide them on their way. 

* * * * * 

We have received a copy of the transactions of Massachussetts 
Historical Society for December, 1920—January, 1921, in which is 
reported a “‘ paper’ read by a Mr. Morse on some letters written by 
Dickens to Jonathan Chapman, of Boston, in 1842. These letters, 
which, by the way, appeared in our pages some years ago, are com- 
mented upon by Mr. Morse in rather a haughty, superior kind of air ; 
at times he is sneering at the “ warmth and enthusiasm ” of some of 
the phrases ; at others criticising what he calls Dickens’s “ fundamental 
OTENCE.nsvives of unauthorized impertinent intermeddling ” in writing 
American Notes. He speaks of the novelist’s “ deficiency in the shape 
of educational limitations,” and tails off his paper by saying that it 
“is an accepted commonplace that Dickens was not a gentleman,” 
omitting to state whether he is conscious of the -real meaning of the 
word. No doubt Mr. Morse, whoever he may be, is a perfect gentleman, 
possessed of exquisitely cultured manners and an illimitable genius, 
resulting from having been highly trained educationally. Those 
qualities, however, scarcely show themselves in his paper. It doesn’t 
matter of course, at this time of day, what his opinion of Dickens is ; 
but persons so ill-equipped to form one should refrain from allowing 
their ignorance to be expressed in print. 

* * * x * 

The film of Our Mutual Friend, which was “‘ trade shown ” over a 
year ago, has not yet been exhibited to the public. In America it has 
proved a huge success, and in those towns where a branch exists, the 
Fellowship has been associated with its exhibition, and have given 
glowing accounts of it. Such accounts have reached us from New 
York, Boston, Winnipeg, Toronto, and several other places. What is 
the obstacle to its being shown in this country ? 

* * * * * 

The verse Dickens wrote in the album of Miss Christina Weller is 
reprinted in the article on “ Dickensiana in America” by George H. 
Sargent in “ The Bookman’s Journal ” for April. The lines are quoted, 
we are told, not as adding to the fame of the novelist, but for the 
possible interest of Dickensians in England. This verse is not new to 
Dickensians in England, for it appeared in an article on Christina 
Weller in our issue of January, 1916, together with a facsimile repro- 
duction of the MS. Mr. G. H. Sargent destroys the whole point of the 
poem by substituting “his ” for “‘ her” in the last line but one. The 
last two lines should read : 

I love her dear name which has won me some fame, 
But Great Heaven how gladly I’d change it ! 
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Dickens’s clock, which hung many years in the library of John 
Forster, was recently presented to the London Library. 
* * * * * 


During the Inter-Branch Conference in New York on May 7th, 
representatives of American and Canadian Branches attended the 
Church of Intercession, and afterwards placed wreaths on the grave of 
Alfred Tennyson Dickens in Trinity Cemetery. Further reference to 
the ceremony is made in the report of the American Conference on 
another page. 

ih ete TE 

The official gift of the French Republic to the Children’s Library in 
the Dickens house at 13 Johnson Street, Somers Town, was formally 
presented by the French Ambassador on April 26th last. It comprised 
2,000 francs worth of books. Mr. Alfred Noyes read his own poem, 
written specially in honour of the library on the occasion. 

* ge ie Sak Sore 

An interesting article on “ Dickens and Genoa,” by W.W., appeared 
in “John o’ London’s Weekly” recently. If W.W. had gone to 
Dickens’s letters as well as to his Pictures from Italy, he would have 
found much more intimate and picturesque material for his purpose, 
and made his article doubly interesting and pointed. 

* * * * * 


Under the will of the late Miss Elizabeth Campbell Skelton, of 
Portsea, a valuable collection of Charles Dickens’s original works, 
including volumes of Household Words, has been bequeathed to the 
Portsmouth Corporation to be placed in their Dickens Museum. 

* * * * * 

The Assembly Rooms at Bath was offered for sale recently and 
withdrawn. These rooms associated with the Pickwick Papers have 
been partly reconstructed as a Cinema, but the famous card room 
remains exactly as Boz saw it. At an auction room in Bath last 
month, the last two remaining of the card tables were sold. These 
tables, formerly covered with green baize on plain mahogany legs, date 
from 1757, and are in a good state of preservation. At two corners 
there is a fitment for candles. 

* * * * * 

During the last few weeks the following overseas members of the 
Fellowship have visited Headquarters, many of whom joined in the 
trip to Canterbury, and took part in the simple ceremony at West- 
minster Abbey referred to elsewhere: Mr. and Mrs. Groub, Miss B. 8. 
Wright, Miss Julia T. M. Law, of New York; Mrs. Newcomer, of 
Bethlehem ; Miss Margaret Anthony, Dr. Bridgman, and Mrs. Louisa 
J. Gilbert, of Boston ; and Miss Mary S. Saxe, of Montreal. 

* * * * * 


A photograph of the group of delegates at the Cheltenham Con- 
ference is reproduced on another page by the courtesy of Messrs. 
Debenham, Longman and Co., Ltd., 33 Promenade, Cheltenham, 
from whom prints measuring 7} in. by 124 in. may be obtained, price 


3/6 unmounted, and 5/- mounted. Tue Epiror. 
K 
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A “DICKENSIAN ” BROWSE 
By JOHN B. CASTIEAU (of Melbourne) 
EL 


T was on June 5th, 1916, that I made before this Fellowship some 
rather rude remarks on the Fictions of Forster (published in The 
Dickensian, October, 1916). I complained generally, and particularly, 
that the biographer had left a lot out of his Life of Charles Dickens, 
which should have been put in, and put in a lot which should have 
been left out. I said of the “ Life ” :— 


“It lacks the personal note; it conveys no adequate idea of 
character; and throughout, it portrays Dickens the author rather 
than Dickens the man..... e 


I concluded by saying :— 


‘** What we want is a biographer who will come along and candidly 
admit that Charles Dickens once in a while said ‘ Damn !’ ” 


Since then, I have naturally noted any Dickens items of interest 
which were new to me, and, until published in The Dickensian, also 
unknown to others. The result, in part, is this ““ Dickensian Browse.”’ 

The Dickensian is now in its eighteenth year of issue. It has proved 
itself to be simply an everflowing, and sometimes overflowing Dickens 
river of riches. It is an alluvial gold deposit which pans out record 
ounces to the ton. In this paper I have panned out four volumes, 
which happened to be handy. These are 1906, 1918, 1919, 1920. A 
few rough figures will indicate the quality of material available, and 
give some idea of what remains in the other virgin volumes yet to be 
explored. For the four years my record is— 


25 portraits and caricatures, all different. 

20 Dickens songs—that is, songs inspired by the Works. 

Numerous “‘ Various Verses.”’ 

74 Notices of Books on Dickens. 

291 Notices of Magazine and Newspaper articles on the Author 
and his doings, and 

7 Notices of sets of Pictorial Postcards. 


Then there were reports from about sixty branches of the Fellowship, 
scattered over the world in England, Ireland, Scotland, Australia, 
Canada and the United States of America, where Bethlehem and 
Nazareth are appropriately represented to honour Dickens of the 
Christlike spirit. In these reports are records of papers read, songs 
sung, and speeches spoken, the whole representing an immense mass 
of material for the suggestion and substance of further Dickens di- 
versions. 

This mere section of the world-wide field of Dickens manifestations 
is sufficient in itself to make you marvel at the extraordinary phenome- 
non that the writer represents in Literature. There can be no equal 
to the number and variety of the editions of his works. There are 
very many of them of all sorts, shapes, sizes and subscriptions, from 
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guineas to sixpence—the Library, Pictorial, Fireside, Bijou, Popular, 
Sixpenny, and soon. We read of a First edition of Pickwick in twenty 
numbers being sold on 28th February, 1906, for £118—a big price—but 
by no means a Dickens record. 


ik: 


There can be no accurate estimate made of the millions of Dickens 
readers and the overwhelming volume of Dickens quotations. Yet, as 
The Dickensian of October, 1920, says :— 


“*The Daily News,’ above all papers in the world, made the 
amazing statement recently that one as rarely hears Dickens quoted 
now as one sees a Dickens novel in the hands of youth; and it 
quotes a very up-to-date young woman as saying, ‘ Dickens is as 
out-of-date as Spencer, and almost as unreadable.’ ”’ 


Of course, the whole ridiculous assertion was very readily refuted and 
routed. 

I feel safe in saying that the Bible, Shakespeare and Dickens are, 
in that order, the three most prolific sources of quotation in Literature. 
When you reflect upon it, it is surprising how few authors are quoted 
to any great extent. Speaking of authors generally, sometimes not 
more than one phrase is associated with a single author, as, for instance, 
the plea in Midshipman Easy, “It’s only a little one!”, Becky 
Sharp’s “It’s easy enough to be virtuous on ten thousand a year,” 
and ‘* All Gaul is divided into three parts,” from Julius Cesar. Other 
more popularly quoted literature are Don Quixote, The Puilgrim’s 
Progress, Alice in Wonderland, Tennyson’s poems, W. S. Gilbert’s 
librettos, and H G. Wells’s ‘‘ whimsicalities.”” Of course, writers and 
speakers make constant references to the classics, of which Homer and 
Virgil are most threadbare. But, still, the three sources I have men- 
tioned—the Bible, Shakespeare, and Dickens—remain conspicuously 
and far and away the most gushingly flowing fountains of quotations. 
And of these Dickens presents features which are absolutely unique. 
There is nothing like his vogue in all history. 

Usually it takes centuries to make a classic, as it takes three hundred 
years to mature a saint. Yet Dickens became both classic and saint 
in his own lifetime ; or,’at least, so his most enthusiastic admirers 
would claim. I am inclined to admit the classic, but I quarrel with 
the saint. In the course of this quarrel I have set my net to catch 
and note the personal phases of Dickens: or, what those who disagree 
with me will say, to collect the nasty, in the sense that I seek to replace 
our author’s angelic halo by an ordinary everyday human list. 

Nor is there any sacrilege in this pursuit of the personal, for I claim 
that the simple secret of the success of Dickens lies in the humanity 
of him. I am Philistine enough to believe that in the long run the 
people’s judgment is the truest, and prevails in Art. I am not one of 


those who think that— 
“High Art stopped short 
In the cultivated Court 
Of the Empress Josephine.” 
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I believe that the Heart of humanity, rather than the Head of pedantry, 
is the more reliable test of the Good, the Beautiful, and the True, which 
is Art. I have no patience with a selfish, supercilious, superior literary 
prig such as Gissing, who patronisingly passes Dickens on with “ Dickens 
was never in his intentions democratic,” and his entirely wrong view 
that “‘ with women Dickens was not a favourite; humour seldom 
appealed to women ; they consider him vulgar, and often speak of him 
with frank dislike, and see in Dickens something of an enemy.” I 
quote from “ Dickens’s appeal to Women ” a January, 1918, Dickensian 
paper by Mrs. Laurence Clay, who sufficiently answers the cocksure 
critic of her sex, as also does indirectly Miss Ada Shurmer in her 
excellent Dickensian article, ‘“ The Women of Dickens,” January, 1920. 


III. 


Another very remarkable criticism dug out of The Duckensian is 
that of Theodore Roosevelt in “ Letters to His Children,” written 
between 1906 and 1908. He wrote :— 


‘*T quite agree with you about Tom Pinch. He is a despicable 
kind of character ; just the sort of character Dickens liked, because 
he had himself a thick streak of maudlin sentimentality of the kind 
that, as somebody phrased it, ‘made him wallow naked in the 
pathetic.’ It always interests me about Dickens to think how much 
first-class work he did, and how all of it was mixed up with every 
kind of cheap, second-rate matter. JI am very fond of him. There 
are innumerable characters that he has created which symbolise 
vices, virtues, follies and the like, almost as well as the characters 
in Bunyan; and therefore I think the wise thing to do is simply 
to skip the bosh and twaddle and vulgarity and untruth and get the 
benefit out of the rest. Of course, the one fundamental difference 
between Thackeray and Dickens is that Thackeray was a gentleman, 
and Dickens was not..... Of course, I entirely agree with you 
about Martin Chuzzlewit. But the point seems to me that the 
preposterous perversion of truth and the ill-nature and malice of 
the book are of consequence chiefly as indicating Dickens’s own 
character..... Dickens was an ill-natured cad and boor, who had 
no appreciation of hospitality or good treatment.” 


And Theodore Roosevelt was a tup-penny ha’penny kind of Yankee 
Kaiser, who was afflicted with a megalomania for the limelight, camera. 
and phonograph ! 

Another, quoting from Mr. J. W. T. Ley’s “‘ The Man Dickens and 
His Critics,” October, 1920, The Dickensian, says :— 


‘He (Dickens) had the actor’s temperament ; he was like a clever 
little boy sitting up late at night, as Mr. Chesterton put it, and he 
remained throughout a Philistine of genius, a nervous, irritable 
creature, for all his gaiety, who did not make the best of his life.” 


Needless to say, Mr. Ley supplies a complete answer, which he sums up 
in his own spontaneous opinion before he knew anything of the man 
Dickens, that— 


‘“He must have been a splendid man, and a good man; a jolly 
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man, if a restless man, who enjoyed good fellowship and high spirits, 


yet had a strong rein of sentiment in him—a delightful, lovable 
man.’ 


The Editor of The Dickensian himself took to task, April, 1919, “a 
former compositor who helped to set Edwin Drood in type,” and 
declared that “the manuscript was most difficult and almost unread- 
able.” He also said that on seeing Dickens, he was not favourably 
impressed. ‘* He was a strange-looking man, with long hair and rather 
badly dressed, and very ready to criticise adversely.” 

Another critic lamented, in effect, that the villains of Dickens were 
not gentlemen, which surely is straining gentility even beyond the 
bounds of grossest snobbery! In “Two Views of Dickens,” by 
Willoughby Matchett, The Dickensian, January, 1918, the outburst of 
ae critic—George Dawson—preacher, lecturer and politician, is quoted 
thus :— 


“TI hate the whole set of literature in which such men as Bill 
Sikes—those dirty, unwashed, nasty ruffians—are brought into 
decent company. I think a great novelist ought to have something 
better to do than to wash the dirty unwashed of his own day..... 
If is one of Thackeray’s greatest glories that, throughout all his 
works, he has not been indebted to the Newgate Calendar for a 
hero—he could get rogues to paint without descending to such 
depths as that. In all probability, many of you will not like this, 
because you are Dickens mad.” 


Our own poet, Henry Lawson’s verse in “ T.P’s Weekly” is the 
best answer to this :— 


“The gentlemen of Dickens 
Were mostly very poor, 
And innocent of grammar, 
And of parentage obscure ; 
But rich or poor or thriving, 
Of high or lowly birth, 
The gentlemen of Dickens 
Were the grandest on the earth.” 
‘ (Dickensian quotation). 


For a change from these tirades, it is refreshing, and a relief, to turn 
to such judgments as that of Mr. John Galsworthy, who wrote to The 
Dickensian, July, 1920, and described Dickens as :— 

** A great humourist, and, what is better, a great humanist. I 
am always inspired and astonished by the richness and vigour of 
his phrasing; the warmth and reach of his sympathies and insight ; 
the fecundity of his creative genius.” 


or of W. J. Locke, who exclaimed :— 


“‘ How any novelist can look on Dickens’s world of created beings 
and not feel very humble, as before the manifestation of something 
divine, passes my comprehension.” 

or of Sir Gilbert Parker, Bt., who declared :— 


re he was truer to life than any other novelist who has written 
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in our time. No novelist has had so many characters quoted in 
every day talk as Dickens, none has had so many phrases become 
household words. .... Charles Dickens is immortal—” 


or to an opinion expressed by Sir Arthur Pinero in the words :— 
-‘“Charles Dickens will never die.” 


This reminds me of another very clever article ‘‘ Dickens and Pinero ” 
by Mr. Willoughby Matchett, in The Dickensian of January, 1919, 
concluding with this interesting item :— 


‘By the following passage from Oliver Twist was suggested the 
title for one of the best known melodramas ever written : 
““* Much farther ! Yer as good as there,’ said the long-legged 
tramper, pointing out before him, ‘Look there! Thosefare the 
lights of London !’ ” 


IV. 


But I must leave these pleasant pastures concerning Dickens the 
Novelist, and pursue my search for fresh phases of Dickens the Man. 
The late W. J. Linton’s crayon drawing, The Dickensian, June, 1918, 
is the first fresh phase to be remarked. It represents Dickens leaning 
against a pillar, and holding a tilted glass half-filled with wine. In 
pose and likeness it recalls an original Phil May drawing which, until 
recently, hung in our National Gallery. The picture is completely 
human, and a pleasure to look upon. Similarly delightful are ““ Some 
Personal Reminiscences of Charles Dickens,” by Mr. George Embrey, 
F.1.C., F.C.S., quoted in The Dickensian, May, 1918. One is the 
story of the meeting of Dickens and George Dawson in Egypt ““‘ Why, 
George !’ exclaimed Dickens in undisguised astonishment. ‘ Why, 
Charlie !’ was the exclamation of Dawson, equally surprised. Answer- 
ing the inquiry: ‘ What shall we do?’ Dickens remarked: ‘ What 
two decent, honest Englishmen ought to do in such circumstances—sit- 
down and have a smoke !’”’ and both being “ good smokers,” they 
sat down in the shadow of a pyramid and smoked. 

Reading this was the first time I realised that Dickens smoked, and 
it was the first time that I came upon a familiar who humanly addressed 
Dickens as “ Charlie.” 

Another story is of a night out in Birmingham, where Dickens and 
a party went to Joe Hillman’s eating house, enjoyed quartettes, and 
partook of a beefsteak and kidney pudding, a pint of really good beer— 
one pint only—and smoked an honest pipe of tobacco. Dickens’s 
remark to Mr. Embrey on leaving was :—‘‘ Well, old boy, this is one 
of the most enjoyable nights I have had for a long time ! ” 

“ A thoroughly lovable man, Mr. Embrey remarked that those who 
had the privilege of being in Charles Dickens’s company could not 
help feeling that they would like to be with him always.” 

Now, why could not John Forster have brightened his “ Life ” with 
a few yarns like that ? 

A quote or two from “ Links with Charles Dickens,”’ by Mr. Arthur 
Humphreys, The Dickensian, March, 1918, will draw one towards a 
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close. He relates that Mr. Henry Whitehead, head porter at the 
Temple, well remembered ‘‘ Dickens in his gaiters, and with his stick 

_and dog.” He once joined the youngsters “in an impromptu meal of 
roasted potatoes in the hedge bottom.” Mr. William Edrupt, a gate- 
man of the Temple, also has recollections of Dickens as “a very gentle- 
manly man, very dressy, and always looked just as though he had come 
out of a bandbox.’”” Dickens sometimes slept at the office of “ All the 
Year Round,” where he used to regale himself with ices, brought from 
a neighbouring restaurant. Edrupt described Disraeli as “ the budding 
premier, who was friendly with the novelist, though he could not bear 
to read his books. He was dressed in his famous check trousers, velvet 
coat and soft sportsman’s hat.” He also remarked of Mrs. Dickens 
that “she was very stout and wore a large crinoline.” 

Dickens and his Birmingham pint of beer may be linked up with the 
campaign of the American prohibitionist, Mrs. Sarah Matthews, who 
has declared war on books that tell about drinking (The Dickensian, 
July, 1919). She asserts Mr. Pickwick was a “rum-soaked sot,’’ and 
Tracey Tupman, Snodgrass and Winkle were ‘“‘ rumhounds.” She 
says that Dickens laid his scenes “in some filthy den called ‘ The 
Ship and Turtle,’ where horrid sots stood round ‘ guzzling Scotches 
and flirting with barmaids.’”’ “ Alcholized literature must go!”’ is 
the lady’s slogan, and “ Dickens and his man Pickwick” must go 
first. 

There is ever so much more of equal interest in these four volumes 
of the invaluable Dickensian, which alone I have browsed through. 
Others remain, full, I am sure, of infinite variety. But their time is 
not now. 


DICKENS AND THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL 
By J. ARDAGH 


pas well-known building which is now offered for sale, was very 

familiar to our great novelist, who lived and worked for some 
time in its immediate vicivity. A staff officer who visited the Chapel 
in 1917, told the present popular chaplain that 65 years ago, when he 
was five years of age, he had attended a service there with his nurse, 
and they had sat in the second row of the gallery facing the organ. 
The chaplain of those days was a very dramatic preacher, fond of 
waving his arms about, etc., and the boy, after watching him for some 
time, said to his nurse, “ Just like the Punch and Judy man.” Dickens 
was sitting immediately in front, and he turned round and joyously 
smiled at the youthful critic. 

The institution figures largely in No Thoroughfare, issued in 1867 as 
the Christmas number of “‘All the Year Round,” a copy of this number, 
with an autograph letter from Dickens, is in the very interesting museum 
of the hospital. It was from here that Mr. Meagles adopted Tattycoram, 
the origin of whose curious name will be found in Little Dorrit, chap. n. 
The building is also mentioned in Barnaby Rudge, chap. xxxvii., and 
The Boarding House, chap. i. 
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THE FELLOWSHIP’S NEW PRESIDENT 
A CHARACTER SKETCH OF SIR FREDERICK MACMILLAN 
By HENRY SAVAGE 


Pe remind Dickensians, or, indeed, the world in general, that Sir 
Frederick Macmillan, the President of the Fellowship for the 
ensuing year, is of the famous publishing firm, must have much the 
same effect as would the reminder that Charles Dickens was a novelist, 
or that two and two make four. Some associations are so obvious 
that we take them for granted. Let us imagine, however, that 
Dickensians of the remote future may care to know something—as, 
probably, they will care to know something—of presidents long de- 
parted. We may be as tolerably certain that centuries hence, not 
only Dickens, but the Fellowship, will be alive in the spirit, as we may 
be sure that most of the fads, fashions, and familiar ghosts of our own 
day will have passed into the limbo of forgetfulness. It is not in- 
conceivable, therefore, that some ardent Dickensian as yet unborn, 
whiling away an hour with the files of this journal, will find of interest 
what to those of us now living is obvious. He will learn here, among 
facts less patent to modernity, that the new President elected on the 
18th June, at Cheltenham, is a man of many activities. Born in 1851, 
Sir Frederick certainly belies his years. The fact that his personality 
conveys the impression of a surprising alertness, vitality, and indeed 
it is not too much to say, youthfulness, is probably in part due to those 
activities. Were a portrait demanded of him in a phrase, the artist, 
as hkely as not, would endeavour to incorporate the characteristics 
of Peter Pan and the Brothers Cheeryble. If touches representing 
urbanity, humour and decision were added, the portrait would fall 
not far short of the truth. It would not be as yet complete, of course. 
The Fellowship, this year, it may be said with absolute veracity, 
has no ornamental or academic president —if ever it had one of that 
kind, which is highly doubtful. Very difficult is it to learn anything 
of Sir Frederick himself except what can be grasped by the intuition 
of the interviewer. He is Dickens’s intimate. That is realized almost 
at once when, politely avoiding direct personal questions, he glides 
into quiet appreciation of some book or character the creation of the 
master. David Copperfield is indirectly suggested, rather than directly 
stated, as his favourite. “ But there are so many, you know,” he 
replies at an attempt to pin him down; “and if one starts talking of 
them there’s no end to it.” The atmosphere of the provincial theatre 
in Nicholas Nickleby, it is also to be gathered, is not without its appeal. 
From twenty days, instead of twenty minutes, of Sir Frederick’s 
steady flow of critical appreciation, the listener would finally emerge 
with material calculated fully to convey all that must remain merely 
implied by the further statement that not a year has passed but at 
least six of the masterpieces have been enjoyed since first Dickens 
floated like a new planet into the ken of his admirer. It is not to be 
wondered at, with this clue to the admirer’s taste, that he is in hearty 
sympathy with Charles Lamb’s dry observation: “ When a new book 
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is published I hasten to read an old one.” And apropos, “That is 
where the Fellowship does such vital work,” Sir Frederick is of opinion. 

Without a vitalizing force of this kind, people are somewhat inclined 
to neglect the classics for what comes new and hot from the press. 
As to the Dickens revival, of which there has been so much talk of 
late, the best answer to those who doubt the continuity of Dickens as 
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SIR FREDERICK MACMILLAN 
The New President of the Dickens Fellowship, 1922-23 


a popular author is to point to the never-ceasing sales. There has 
never been any real eclipse. People do not buy books in order. to 
light their pipes with the paper.” Sir Frederick should be in a position 
to know. The Macmillan Collected Edition is not the least popular 
of more editions published, the total number of which it would be 
hard for even the most fervent disciple to give off-hand. 

Nor are the new President’s links with Dickens wholly those of a 
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mere reader and publisher. He was present at the master’s very last 
reading at St. James’s Hall in 1868. He knew Charles Dickens the 
younger intimately—that same clever son who wrote the Prefaces to 
the collected edition aforementioned. “‘ Clever indeed, but with no 
natural gift for getting on in the world,” is Sir Frederick’s description. 
He is also personally acquainted with Sir Henry Dickens and Mrs. 
Perugini. 

But the real, the enduring links, with others, are those of the spirit. 
Sir Frederick Macmillan is a lover of Dickens. It is certain that his 
influence upon the Fellowship during his year of office will be all to the 
good, making the “bonds of that Empire wider yet.” A lover of 
Dickens. There is no more to be said. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE GROTESQUE 


By FRANK FOSTER 
(Seattle Branch) 


I 


AY R. CHESTERTON has stated that he considers Dick Swiveller as 

perhaps the noblest of all Dickens’s creations. But he feels 
constrained to add that Dick has all the overwhelming absurdity of 
Mantalini, with the addition of being human and credible; for he 
knows that he is absurd. He has evidently hastened to make this 
remark as feeling sure that he is only forestalling an inevitable objection 
to his placing Swiveller upon such a pedestal. Someone was sure to 
interpose Mantalini. 

For my part (I became acquainted with Dick Swiveller at the re- 
ceptive age of about four-and-half), I have almost unlimited admiration 
for Dick. I feel, indeed, that he is greater than his creator, who intro- 
duces him as a profligate, discoursing in vile Cockney, but cannot 
hold him down to his part. For Dick’s attitude towards the Marchioness 
is pure chivalry, and his speech, though slangy, is suggestive of a fair, 
though intermittent, education : he has the air of a man who has slid 
down in the world from better conditions. Altogether we find him a 
different Dick from what he seems when introduced to us: it is quite 
characteristic of the author’s genius that his creations are sometimes 
unmanageable, and get away from his control. 

But Mantalini is greater, for the very reason that Mr. Chesterton 
adduces to prove him less. Dick is human and credible, because he 
knows he is absurd. Mantalini is certainly more absurd, but he is 
unconscious of the fact, and consequently nearer perfection. Dick's 
absurdity in arguing with the single gentleman that if he sleeps so 
persistently he must pay for a double-bedded room, his commendation 
of the lodgings that they commanded an uninterrupted view of over-the- 
way, and were within one minute’s walk of the corner of the street, 
his preposterous philandering with Sally Brass, and the dramatic 
flights that alarmed the Marchioness, were all born of a spirit of pure 
fun and an innate love of absurdity that one sees sometimes in its 
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embryo form in children, but which Dickens alone, so far as I know, 
has ventured to present to us in its grown-up state. 

Mantalini’s absurdities, wilder by far, are partly the result of animal 
spirits, partly of a bizarre vanity, but generally and chiefly calculated 
to dazzle his foolish wife. Some of Dick Swiveller’s most delightful 
outrages on common sense were uttered in soliloquy: none had any 
ulterior object, but when Mantalini assured his wife that he could 
have married two countesses and a dowager, ‘‘ demd fine women, real 
countesses and splendid fortunes,” it was merely as a prelude to a 
request for money wherewithal to buy a horse, the sight of which, 
mounted by the fascinating Mantalini in the Park, would make the 
““demd old dowager faint with grief and rage and the two countesses 
hate each other demnably.” 

Dickens maintains with exquisite nicety the balance between fool 
and knave in his character (a far more difficult feat than he has with 
the easy Swiveller’s), indeed, given Mantalini at all, he is one of the 
most consistent of Dicken’s creations. His salutation of Ralph 
Nickleby, ‘‘ There is quite a bloom on your demd countenance: you 
look quite juvenile and jolly, demmit,” as a preliminary to borrowing 
money touches one side of his character: he is a fool for attempting 
to wheedle the usurer just as he immediately afterwards appears as a 
rascal in having purloined securities from his wife. With the entrance 
of the indignant lady her husband’s behaviour flickers with all the 
bewildering changes of a kaleidoscope. He knows his wife, “‘ cannot 
be ashamed of its own popolorum tibby.” Behind her back he fits a 
sovereign into one eye and winks at Ralph with the other. Then as 
she expresses her determination to allowance him he becomes dis- 
consolate, recalls the two countesses who had no outlines andthe duchess 
who had “a demd outline,” and determines on suicide by drowning in 
the Thames, and being discovered, as he forcibly puts it, ‘‘ a demd, 
damp, moist, unpleasant body.” Now through all this, Mantalini 
does not appear to have any inkling that there is humour in the 
situation, whereas Swiveller’s absurdities are intentional. 


Ii. 


In the character of Mantalini, Dickens has touched, perhaps un- 
consciously, a fact that is seldom recognized, and that is yet almost 
universal. Your true humorist is essentially a philosopher. We most 
of us know that humour and pathos go together: Dick Swiveller is 
pathetic whenever he is serious. But Mantalini’s philosophy, his 
knowledge of the world, his instant, intuitive recognition of what 1s 
essential and what is only accidental in life are all portrayed with a 
mastery that calls for a more subtle art than anything in the delineation 
of Dick. I will give one instance of this. When Mr. Scaley and Mr. 
Tix are taking possession of the Mantalini establishment, Mr. Mantalini, 
selfishly unperturbed, careless of ultimate ruin if the immediate day 
is but provided for, instinctively asks the question that would occur 
to a master of finance in dealing with the situation. Through the tears 
of his wife, the alarm of Kate Nickleby and the malodorous presence 
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of the bailiffs, he passes to the crux of the situation with an unerring 
instinct, and demands, ‘‘ What’s the demd total ?’’? How many tears 
and misjudgments would be spared to the world if we would but pause 
at any apparent crisis and ask ourselves this simple question. 

Mantalini is the greater creation in this: that in one phase of his 
character he was almost supreme. Dick Swiveller’s distinguishing 
characteristic, outside his eccentricities, was his good nature: but 
it is so common a quality (we all possess some of it) that even in excess 
it fails to gain distinction. Mantalini’s one talent was a rare one among 
the children of men, and he had it, really had it, to a degree that was 
uncanny. He knew how to cajole and manage women. We know that 
if he had married one of the real countesses he would have had no 
difficulty in persuading her that she had an outline, and in squandering 
her splendid fortune on the strength of that false asseveration. Had 
he married the dowager he would have convinced her that her outline, 
so far from being a demd one was, in reality, angelic. 


ite 


It has been said that Dickens was unsuccessful in his character- 
ization of women. But it can be claimed at least that when he depicts 
them under the spell that some men can exercise, there 1s a marvellous 
realism about his work. When poor Mrs. Quilp, badgered by her 
tea-party friends concerning the treatment she suffers from her horrible 
little goblin of a husband, declares that Quilp has a way with him, and 
if she were dead the best-looking woman in the party couldn’t refuse 
him if he chose to make love to her, we feel that she is saying what 
she knows to be true. 

And Mantalini is himself to the end. He falls in the world, and is at 
last found in a cellar, near Seven Dials, turning a mangle, as he expresses 
it, “like a demd old horse in a demnition mill.’ He is of the genuine 
stuff of which the modern pacifist is made, for in answer to a taunt 
from the proprietress of the mangle he refuses to go and enlist for a 
soldier: draws a fancy picture of himself in a coarse red coat with a 
little tail, firing off real guns and having his eyes turned right and left, 
and—worst of all—his whiskers shaved. It is the same Mantalini 
in spite of his patched trousers and his squalid surroundings, for it 
appears from her vociferous abuse that his “gentle, captivating, 
bewitching and most demnably enslaving chick-e-biddy ” has paid 
two pound fourteen to get him out of prison and let him live in her 
abode, “like a gentleman ”’ as she expresses it, and that he has broken 
her heart by gallivanting. It is the same Mantalini, though gone, as 
he puts it, to the demnition bow-wows. 

I have said that he knew how to manage women, and, of course, I 
meant the women of the age in which he lived. It would be curious 
to speculate how he would get along with the women of to-day. I 
once attempted to write an imaginary interview between Mr. Mantalini 
and Mrs. Pankhurst, but found it wholly beyond my power. Some 
day perhaps a man of real talent may produce something on the subject 
worth reading. 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
By T. W. HILL 


4b) the county of Gloucester, and within easy reach of each other, 

lie four branches of the Dickens Fellowship, namely, Cheltenham, 
Gloucester, Tewkesbury and Cinderford. It was a happy thought which 
led these four branches to co-operate in order to make the Annual 
Conference at Cheltenham a success. This end was attained and the 
result has been such a gathering of Dickensians as has not been known 
for years, the following branches being represented :—London, St. 
Pancras, Barry, Birmingham, Cheltenham, Cinderford, Gloucester, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Rochester, Sheffield, Southend, Tewkesbury, 
Montreal (Canada), and Bethlehem (U.S.A.). From the afternoon 
of Friday, June 16th, to the evening of Sunday, June 18th, every 
moment was occupied, and the hospitality extended to the strangers 
within the gates was extremely lavish. An excellent programme 
attracted visitors from all parts of the world: small wonder that 
some 300 or 400 people assembled for the Reception by the President 
of the Cheltenham Branch (the Rev. R. H. M. Bouth, J.P.) in the 
Town Hall. Many distinguished Dickensians from various centres 
lent distinction to the occasion, which was also graced by the presence 
of the Mayor of Cheltenham (Councillor Clara Winterbotham) and the 
Borough Member (Sir James Agg-Gardner). 

A dramatic performance by the members of Cheltenham received 
the highest encomiums for the general excellence of the performance. 
Although it seems invidious to make any selection where all was so 
good, the personations of Pecksniff, Miss Charity, Mr. Lorry, Dr. 
Manette, Cobbs and Master Harry Walmers deserve special mention. 
The mise-en-scéne was managed with much skill and restraint, and 
served as an excellent and efficient background for the various scenes. 
The pieces presented were :—Jonas’s proposal for Mercy Pecksniff, 
Lucy Manette’s meeting with her father, and an arrangement of 
‘“‘ Boots at the Holly Tree Inn.” A small orchestra discoursed good 
classical music during the intervals and added to the charm and 
enjoyment of the entertainment, which might well be taken as a pattern 
for all amateur dramatics. 

On Saturday morning the Conference proper, that is to say, the 
business for which we were all assembled in the “ garden town,” was 
characterized by its happiness and geniality. Mr. A. W. Ratcliffe, of 
Rochester, made an ideal Chairman, and introduced in felicitous 
terms the Mayor and the Borough Member, Sir James Agg-Gardner, 
who gave the delegates a hearty welcome. The Chairman’s Address 
dealt with the altered conditions of life now from what they were in 
Dickens’s day, and humourously suggested what Dickens might have 
done with motor-cars, aeroplanes and picture-houses. He hoped 
that all the delegates and their friends would go back to their various 
centres seeking to make it possible for Dickens’s books to be more 
widely studied than ever. He concluded by expressing the delight 
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of every one present at the attendance of representatives from Canada, 
South Africa and the United States. The Report of the Council, an 
excellent record of the work of Headquarters, having been read by 
Mr. C. H. Green, the General Secretary, was passed ; its adoption 
together with the Accounts and Balance Sheet (explained by Mr. Walter 
Dexter, Hon. Treasurer), was moved by Mr. J. Lea Axon, of Manchester, 
in a diverting speech. A congratulatory telegram on his recent knight- 
hood was sent to Sir Henry Fielding Dickens, K.C. An invitation 
from Liverpool, conveyed in a convincing speech by Mr. Tessimond, 
was unanimously accepted for the Conference to be held there next year. 

And so we hurried from pleasantness to pleasantness. Various 
projects for the promotion of local interchanges between Branches and 
for Correspondence with Branches overseas, together with other 
methods by which the aim and objects of the Fellowship might be 
furthered, were discussed with the most delightful freedom, and Mr. 
Dexter’s appeal to all members for more adequate support to The 
Dickensian brought a suggestion from Mrs. Hill (London) that each 
Branch should appoint a Magazine Secretary to promote the circulation 
of its official organ, which was unanimously passed. ~ 

Mr. B. W. Matz gave his views of what might be done in 1923 to 
celebrate the Coming of Age of the Fellowship on October 6th of that 
year. He pointed out that the society was the only society devoted 
to the study of the works of one man, which had ever attained so long 
and vigorous a life, supporting a magazine containing only matter 
connected with the life and work of that man. He suggested that a 
worthy manner of commemoration would be to acquire a shrine for 
Dickens. He placed before the members and delegates a scheme for 
purchasing No. 48 Doughty Street, London, where Dickens had lived 
as a young married man. This is the only one of the novelist’s London 
homes which remains as it was when Dickens inhabited it. 

An opportunity occurs just now for acquiring the property, and Mr. 
Matz’s scheme will enable the Dickens Fellowship to become the means 
of preserving for all time this house as a Dickens shrine and as a 
National Dickens Library and Museum. Carlyle has a shrine, Shakes- 
peare has a shrine, Dr. Johnson has a shrine, and it is high time that 
such an immortal as Dickens was similarly honoured, and that Dickens- 
lovers (of which there are many thousands, both in this country and all 
over the world) should possess a centre where they could foregather, 
and which they could regard as a permanent home. This scheme 
was cordially received, and then we adjourned, after an interesting 
meeting, to the Cosy Corner, for an ample and appetising luncheon. 

No sooner was luncheon over than we hurried to the next delight, a 
ride by motor-bus to Gloucester, where we were received at the 
Cathedral by the Dean, the Very Rev. Dr. Gee, who very kindly took 
us round the beautiful fane. 

Then the Gloucester Branch officials took us in hand and ushered 
everybody to the Guild Hall to be received by the Mayor and Mayoress. 
While being regaled with a gorgeous tea we had a surprise visit from 
Mr. Micawber (impersonated by Mr. Palmer), who informed us that 
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being in Gloucester he could not resist the pleasure of greeting the happy 
crowd. The handsome and valuable City Regalia, as well as the 
ancient City Charters, were specially exhibited and explained to us by 
the Town Clerk, and altogether the Gloucester Branch had done 
splendid things in the way of entertaining its guests. 

The return to Cheltenham landed us at our hotels with just sufficient. 
time to dress for the Annual Banuget, served at the Town Hall. What 
wonders had happened there! Only last night the Supper Room had 
contained a properly fitted stage for the performance of the drama‘ic 
section ; this morning all this had been cleared away and the ” 
formally set out for a Conference ; and now the same room presenved 
a magnificant spectacle—a handsome apartment in the modern 
Renaissance style, with marble columns, decorated with flags, ferns 
and flowers in profusion, scarlet geraniums being specially prominent. 
A very fine orchestra was in attendance discoursing really good music 
from the dais during dinner. In the Chair was the Cheltenham 
President, supported by the Mayor, Canon Wilson, Sir James Bruton, 
and about 150 guests. The toast of the occasion, “The Immortal 
Memory of Charles Dickens,” was given by the Rector of Cheltenham 
in a felicitous speech, and was drunk as usual in silence. Sir James 
Bruton gave in happily turned phrases the toast of the Dickens 
Fellowship, which was acknowledged by Mr. C. H. Green, General 
Secretary. “‘ The Visitors” was responded to by Mrs. Newcomer, of 
Bethlehem, U.S.A., Miss Saxe, of Montreal, and Miss Levy, of Johannes- 
burg. We were delighted to have recitations from Professor William 
Miles, Miss Miles, monologues from Mr. Gordon Pardington, and 
songs from Mr. A. J. W. Willink and Miss Beatrice Baber. When we 
got up to sing “ Auld Lang Syne ” it was 11-30 p.m. So to bed. 

On Sunday morning a special sermon was preached by the Rector 
at the Old Parish Church, an interesting edifice which has survived the 
changes and chances of eight centuries, and in the afternoon the 
Tewkesbury Branch claimed us. Special motor-buses conveyed us 
to that quiet but famous old town, where the years since the battle 
during the Wars of the Roses seem to have gone by without showing 
any change whatever. Although the Branch at Tewkesbury is young, 
the hospitality extended to us was as ancient and hearty as the town 
itself, and no one would have been really surprised had our hostess, 
Mrs. F. W. Godfrey, the President of the Branch, been clad in the 
cloth of gold with pointed shoes and monstrous headgear of the 
fifteenth century. The Vicar introduced us to the Sacristan of the 
Abbey, Mr. W. G. Bannister, who knows and loves every stone of this 
venerable building, and he shepherded us in a most interesting and 
chatty tour. Then Mrs. Godfrey claimed us once more and took us 
to her beautiful half-timbered home at The Cross, where a thoroughly 
West of England tea was served. 

Thus has come and gone the Sixteenth Annual Conference, a pattern 
of all that such gatherings should be. More power to the elbow of 
Cheltenham, with warmest congratulations to the chief organizer, 
Mr. W. E. Palser, the Secretary, and his brother officials. 
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SIR ARTHUR QUILLER COUCH AND DICKENS 
By CHARLES WHITCOMBE 


IR ARTHUR QUILLER COUCH has been paying tribute once 
again to the greatness of Dickens, and even to-day it is good to 
find a man of his quality unafraid to take his stand on Dickens’s side. 
Even to-day? Yes; for we have with us that class of pedant— 
product of our modern education—the school teacher who, having 
“een to College” is a superior being possessed of all the culture— 
“mndly declares that “ Dickens is vulgar.” Only recently the 
headmistress of a certain school at which the offspring of the author 
of certain writings on Dickens is (temporarily) a scholar, remarked to 
the said author: ‘ Well, of course I shall read your books now, but 
really I think Dickens is so vulgar.” Thus are our youth developed 
into prigs. Led through “ the pleasant paths of knowledge ” by such 
guides, what hope have they of shaping into anything else? We 
surely should be grateful for an antidote like Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch. 

Yet, Sir Arthur is surely somewhat circumscribed in his final estimate 
of Dickens. ‘‘ Dickens's World,” he tells us, “was a strange one... . 
It was a crowded world, a world of the city, of the streets. Of real 
country, of solid growth interest, of sport, of gardens, of farms and 
tenantry, of harvests, of generations rooted, corroborated in old 
grudges, old charities ; of all that England stood for in Dickens's day, 
Dickens had about as much sense as Mr. Winkle of a horse or a snipe. 
Of human life as lived in rural England in his time, Dickens had no 
sense, having no tradition of field life, of the neighbourliness which 
existed in quiet places, and persisted around ancient houses. When 
he wanders anywhere into the country he is a lost child.” 

That is a criticism hard to counter; yet where is the Dickensian 
who will not feel that somehow it is not quite just ? What sense of 
London life has Thomas Hardy? Yet we do not offer that as a criti- 
cism of the author of “ Tess.” It would be unfair if we were to do so. 
Have we any right to expect a novelist to know our national life in 
every detail of its every phase ? Where is the author who meets such 
Dickens, of course, was brought up sordidly in sordid 


a demand ? 
London streets. What he saw he observed as few other writers have 
ever done. In those London streets he studied human nature. He is 


unable to give us pictures of rural life—though in many books he 
does assuredly reveal a sense for the beauties of nature—of the English 
countryside; but the point surely is that he does not merely give us 
pre-Raphaelite pictures of life in mean streets, but reveals to us a 
knowledge of human nature that is always profound. That human 
nature reveals itself differently in Somers Town and the country 
village, but the English heart beats the same, with fundamentally the 
same feelings and aspirations in both places—as we discovered during 
the recent war. It is an old saying that human nature is much the 
same everywhere. Certainly the Englishman is the same at bottom 


whether he live in Hoxton or Hendon, and the great truth that can be 
L 


~ 
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said of Dickens is that though he knew only certain conditions of life, 
he knew Men thoroughly, and loved them. 

This may fairly be said, too: Dickens did love the country. What he 
loved best was human nature; he loved best to rub shoulders with 
his fellows, to move in busy places and to know his fellow men. And 
yet, what was the great ambition of his life? Why, to buy an old 
house, situated right in the heart of one of the loveliest counties in 
England. Through the years his ambition was to live at Gadshill, 
and when he realised that ambition, how happy he was there! Was 
it not his greatest delight to take his friends for walks in his beloved 
Kent ? Was not his very last walk through Cobham Woods? Was 
he not for ever altering and improving his house—on the last occasion 
his daughter Kate ever saw him alive, did he not call her to see the 
latest improvement? Was he ever happier than when the country folk 
were enjoying rustic sports in one of his fields? Did he not play 
cricket with gusto ? Where was the first place to which he took the 
Pickwickians ?. To Rochester, and on to Manor Farm, Dingley Dell. 
What of Cooling in Great Expectations? In his books he tells us 
most about London, where his boyhood’s most impressionable vears 
were spent, but he loved the country truly, and was not deaf to its 
call. 

“ Of political thought,” says Sir Arthur Quiller Couch, “ his world 
was almost empty.” Is that quite a fair criticism? ‘‘ When he saw 
a legal or political hardship which hurt or depressed the poor, Dickens 
struck hard, and often effectively,” says Sir Arthur. “° But he struck 
at what he saw under his own eyes. Beyond this immediate indigna- 
tion he had no reasoned principles of political or social reform.” Surely 
this is strange criticism ! It is not new, of course, but we might have 
expected something a little better from “Q.’’ What reasoned prin- 
ciples of political or social reform had Shakespeare or Scott or Thackeray 
or any other really consummate artist? Had Burns any? He 
struck hard enough at political hardship which hurt or depressed the 
poor. Have we any right to expect reasoned principles of political 
reform in a great artist ? When we find evidence of them in a novelist 
is he not forthwith suspect as a novelist? Dickens was concerned 
only with “ Right and Wrong.” He saw cruelty and injustice in the 
Poor Law. Was it his business to draft a new Law and stump the 
country advocating it? The world would have been the loser if he 
had done so. He could have gone to Parliament if he had so chosen ; 
ye he rightly decided that the realm of imagination was his proper 
sphere. 

“ Further,” says Sir Arthur, “over and beyond its unfertility of 
thought, Dickens’s world was one in which technical or professional 
skill never came into play to promote anything on earth.” Another 
curious criticism, surely? Unfertility of thought? Perhaps that 
cannot be denied ; but on the second point, what would Sir Arthur 
have? Surely a man must be judged by his success or failure in 
using those gifts which God has given to him? Must we criticise 
Dickens thus? Must we criticise Thomas Hardy for not having 
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given us a Sam Weller? Or Sir Luke Fildes for not having painted 
Madonnas? Dickens painted human nature truly and with loving 
sympathy. He was not concerned with political panaceas for the ills 
that flesh is heir to. He could not give us a Rosalind or a Time 
Machine. But that which he could do he did supremely well. His 
was not the universal genius of a Shakespeare, but he knew his fellow 
men, loved them, and showed us wherein they were lovable. Political 
panaceas were in no wise his business. He was concerned with some- 
thing much more important. He was concerned with Love. If we 
can only establish mutual love, understanding must come, and of 
understanding is born sympathy, and sympathy dissipates suspicion 
and jealousy. All reform comes from the heart. World reform 
must come from the heart of the individual. All else is but a putting 
of a policeman at the corner of the street. When all is said and 
done, that is all that Parliaments are ever doing or ever can do. 
Dickens knew that. He was concerned with the hearts of men in 
which he sought to root sympathy and trust and charity. That being 
so, how should we criticise him for not being concerned with the statute 
book ? In very truth he strove to do—and is still doing—what the 
Church for two thousand years has been nominally striving to do, and 
has lamentably failed to do. More and more I grow confirmed in the 
assurance that if we would concern ourselves more with the hearts of 
men, and sometimes a little less with their bodies, we should the sooner 
ring in “ The Thousand years of Peace.” 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL, 1922 


HE Council of the Dickens Fellowship have pleasure in presenting 
their Annual Report, together with the accounts duly audited 
for the Session 1921-2. 

It was with much regret that the Council found it impossible to 
hold the Annual Conference last year, but they realised that under 
the conditions which then prevailed it was unwise to risk holding the 
Conference, and they had no option but to agree to the suggestion 
made by Cheltenham, and postpone the meeting until the present 
occasion. 

Since our last gathering at Manchester, much has happened of 
interest to the Fellowship at large. The re-organisation of the Fellow- 
ship has proved advantageous, and the Council are pleased to note 
evidence that the Fellowship is in a stronger position to-day than 
ever it has been during its past history. 

It is true that several Branches have so far not recovered from the 
disastrous effects of the War, but in other instances there has been a 
substantial increase in the membership, and there is more general 
activity on the part of the majority of Branches. , 

In view of the re-organisation it was felt that some special! effort 
on the part of the Committee was advisable to ensure success of the 
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1920-21 Session. Mr. B. W. Matz, one of the Founders of the Fellow- 
ship, was elected to the position of President for the year, and opened 
the Session by a lecture, at which Mr. John Galsworthy occupied the 
chair. 

With the assistance of the Committee a strong programme was. 
outlined, and the success of the meetings quickly reassured the Com- 
mittee of the wisdom of the re-organisation scheme. No change was 
made in the general character of the meetings, which included a 
Reception, the Annual Recital, the Anniversary Commemorative 
Dinner and Lectures, each of which was well attended, and supported 
by the members of Headquarters. In several instances, also, members 
of the other London branches were invited to take part, and responded. 

The Annual Dinner, which had been held by the Boz Club on the 
anniversary of the birth of Charles Dickens, was discontinued in 1914. 
With the close of the War, however, the Council realised that such an 
annual gathering of Dickens lovers should not be allowed to drop, 
and at the request of some of the members of the Boz Club and of the 
Fellowship, arranged to reinstate the Dinner. At the suggestion of 
the President, Viscount Burnham was invited to preside at the Dinner, 
and occupied the chair on that occasion. The Fellowship is indebted 
to him for so kindly coming forward in the circumstances, and it was 
largely due to the support which he gave that this gathering has been 
re-established among the functions of the year. 

At the end of 1920 the total number of Branches in the United 
Kingdom had become reduced to 27; 7 Branches having closed down 
during the period of the War. In 1921, however, Branches were 
formed at Chiswick, St. Pancras, Bedford and Barry, bringing the 
total of the Home Branches at the end of 1921 to 31. During 1922, 
Bath and Leamington Branches were formed, but, unfortunately, 
Lancaster ceased its activities, and the net result for that year was 
an increase of 1, bringing our total at the 30th April last to 32 
Branches. 

The results abroad are slightly more satisfactory. 14 Branches 
were in existence at the end of 1920, and no increase took place during 
the 1921 Session. In 1922, however, 5 new Branches were formed : 
Brisbane ; Nanaimo; Old Town; Maine; Vancouver and Seattle ; but 
2 Branches closed down, making the net result at the end of 1922, 17. 

_The net result, therefore, is a subject for congratulation. In ad- 
dition, there have been many enquiries from other districts with the 
object of establishing a Branch in places where the Fellowship is not 
already represented. Every assistance is being given by the Executive 
towards the accomplishment of their desire. 

The Council feel, however, that greater care must now be exercised 
before permission is granted for the formation of a Branch. It does 
not seem desirable that permission to establish a Branch and become 
affliated with Headquarters should be treated too lightly, and in 
future some guarantee may be required from responsible persons that 
the proposed Branch will be maintained, and has obtained sufficient 
support to warrant a Charter being granted. 


} 
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_The Committee strongly urge every Branch to consider the advisa- 
bility of raising their subscription sufficiently to enable the Branch 
to provide each of its members with a copy of our magazine, The 
Dickensian, and thus increase the value of the publication, while at 
the same time creating and maintaining a genuine interest in the work 


-of the Fellowship. 


The Committee appointed to conduct the affairs of the Fellowship 
have met on fourteen occasions. There have also been meetings of 
various Sub-Committees, and numerous meetings of Mr. Dexter, the 
‘Treasurer, with the Hon. Secretary whenever matters of interest have 
required immediate attention. In addition to these regular meetings 
of the Executive Committee, four quarterly meetings of the Council 
have been held during the year at which members of the Committee 
have been present. The Council regret that the Branches have not 
shown a greater interest in the Fellowship as a whole by attending 
these Council Meetings regularly. Only the following Branches have 
been represented : Sheffield, on three occasions, Hackney on two, and 
St. Pancras, Eastbourne and Rochester on one each. It is earnestly 
hoped that some way may be found to obtain more active co-operation 
of all the Branches at these meetings so as to increase the activities 
of the Fellowship. 

For the Session 1921-2, Mr. G. K. Chesterton was elected President. 


The reception which he and Mrs. Chesterton gave at the opening of - 


the Session was attended by over 500 of the members, and the address 
which he gave on that occasion was fully reported in the daily papers, 
and gave prominence to the work of the Fellowship. Mr. Chesterton 
also presided at the Annual Commemorative Dinner in February last, 
and his speech on that occasion was also fully reported and commented 
upon in the daily press: 

The Charitable activities of the Fellowship not only at, but through- 
out, the Branches, continue to be maintained. In almost every Branch 
some local Charity is supported and funds raised for the carrying out 
of this branch of the Fellowship’s objects. To all those who have so 
energetically worked in this connection, the Council tender on behalf 
of the Fellowship grateful thanks. 

In the 1920-1 Session, the special object of our charities was the 
welfare of children, particularly in the work undertaken by the National 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and special efforts 
were made at Headquarters, and also by several of the Branches, which 
substantially benefited the funds of that Society. 

In the 1921-2 Session the Fellowship was enabled to interest itself 
in the East London Hospital for Children (Dickens’ “‘ Small Star in 
the East ”), and it is hoped that this charity, in which Charles Dickens 
took an interest, may be still further assisted in the future. 


On behalf of the Council, 


C. H. GREEN, 
Hon. Secretary. 


14 Clifford’s Inn, E.C.4. 
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THE VENEERINGS* 
GIR HARRY JOHNSTON, in his new novel, ‘ The Veneerings,” 
has attempted to pick up the lives of the immortals depicted in 
Our Mutual Friend. In spite of their trials, it is obvious that life 
must have had much in store for John Harmon and Bella Wilfer after 
their marriage. Sir Harry Johnston depicts the subsequent career 
of this fortunate couple, but on the whole he has not been so successful 
as in “* The Gay-Dombeys,” published three vears ago. 
_ It should be said that there is no real Dickens flavour in the book, and 
indeed no attempt made to secure a Dickens atmosphere, but the 
author has succeeded in reproducing much of the life and habit of 
thought of the latter half of the nineteenth century, and the early years 
of the twentieth. ; i 

The Veneerings and the Lammles become domiciled in France, 
where Veneering is still under the saturnine influence of Alfred Lammle. 
His wife, Anastasia, redeems the unstable fortunes of the family by 
taking to farming, and is very successful. Their eldest son Melvin 
(so called from an old friend, Twemlow), changes his name to Mervyn, 
and enters the house of Chicksey Veneering and Co., whose business 
is bought by John Harmon, and finally becomes partner in the firm, 
after marrying John’s daughter Hetty. One or two chapters are 
devoted to the political struggles surrounding the Deceased Wife's 
Sister Bill (now a half-forgotten controversy), and after Hetty’s death 
Mervyn has to go to South Africa to marry her sister Elizabeth, who 
becomes a second mother to Mervyn’s baby daughter. Alfred and 
Sophronia Lammle separate by mutual arrangement and only occasion- 
ally meet. Alfred attains more success than most gentlemen who live 
by their wits and cunning, and accumulates a moderate fortune at the 
gaming tables and by other questionable methods. 

Dickens's fine conception of R. Wilfer is rather poorly treated, and 
one misses the characteristic and magnificent hand-wave of Podsnap, 
who cuts a poor figure and dies of a stroke in Paris. Georgy Podsnap 
clings to Sophronia Lammle and remains the inconsequent gusher 
created by Dickens. 

Sir Harry Johnston proves that he can, if necessary, create a person- 
ality, and the most original character in the book, Miriam Clements, 
an actress..is drawn with sympathy and insight, while Mervyn is 
throughout a consistent though rather uninspired hero. The parveni 
quality of some of the Victorian middle-classes is well shown by the fact 
that the Veneerings succeed in persuading themselves that they are 
descended from a Flemish family of the name of * Van Eering,”’ while 
the Lammles adopt the style and title of *\de Lamelle.” Sir Harry 
Johnston’s stage is too full of figures to make an effective or dramatic 
novel, but it is a fine study of a period just within the memory of 
middle-aged readers. We can commend it to those students of Dickens 
who may have ideas of their own as to what became of Dickens's 
puppets when he had done with them. TW 


* By Sir Harry Jol:nston. London: Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. net. 
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THE DOVER ROAD* 


Nee who love the road, be they motorist, rider, or armchair tourist, 

will welcome this new volume of Harper’s Road Books, and 
delight in the author’s interesting account of this historic highway. 

How many milestones mark its course (and “ There are milestones 
on the Dover Road—let him deny it if he can,’ as Mr. F,’s Aunt so 
pertinently asserted) is not material. Suffice it that here in his most 
entertaining manner, Mr. Harper ably acts as spokeman for these 
silent markers of the road, and recalls for our edification the sights 
they have witnessed during the centuries which have elapsed since 
they were originally installed. Princes, peasants, prelates, soldiers, 
pilgrims and tramps have passed along its course, and each in turn 
serve but to people its stages and furnish Mr. Harper with subject 
matter for his narrative. The Dickens lover will, however, thank the 
author for not having omitted to include those numerous allusions to 
the road which appear in the writings of our favourite novelist. They 
will appreciate and approve the author’s statement that “truly the 
whole course of the Dover Road is rich in memories of him and of the 
characters he drew with such a flow of sentimentality ”’ ; but in spite 
of his criticism and desire for accuracy they will prefer to retain the 
picture which Dickens gives of Shooters Hill in A Tale of Two Cities 
as being quite in accord with the authentic historical stories which 
Mr. Harper has to tell. The weary tramp of little David Copperfield 
from its commencing incident in the Old Kent Road becomes all the 
more realistic as we follow his footsteps by the aid of Mr. Harper’s pen. 
And even the humorous journeys of Mr. Pickwick and his companions 
appear quite in keeping with the traditions of the road. Nor are his 
references to the Dickens associations with Chalk, Gad’s Hill and 
Rochester any less alluring. We seem to absorb from the narrative 
some of the very essence of the locality which so inspired Dickens and 
instilled in him the love for the road and district which he always felt. 

Those who took part in the latest pilgrimage of the Fellowship to 
Canterbury will find within the volume much to remind them of 
what they saw on that occasion and in addition much more to enlighten 
them upon those numerous other items of interest which the limited 
time at their disposal prevented them from seeing. 

Not the least valuable are the numerous illustrations which appear 
in the pages from original sketches by the author. The quaint 
old inns, gabled houses, and pretty village streets which dot the highway 
like so many more milestones are here portrayed for our gratification, 
and it is with some misgivings that we selected “The Westgate, 
Canterbury,” for reproduction here, chiefly because of the pleasant 
recollection which it will recall of that recent memorable pilgrimage 
of the Fellowship. 

Handy in size, accurate as to detail and “ up-to-date” with regard 
to its information, the volume is a guide book as well as an entertaining 
story. Celng: 

“ *The Dover Road: Annals of an Ancient Turnpike. By Charles G. 
Harper. London: Cecil Palmer, 7s. 6d. net. 
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CANTERBURY 


WESTGATEH, 


Drawn by Charles CG. Harper 
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THE MAGIC OF THOROUGHNESS 


By CHARLES BRANCHFLOWER 


‘* 1 DESIRE no better for my fame, when my personal dustiness 


shall be beyond the control of my love of order, than such a 
biographer and such a critic.” These were the memorable words 
uttered by Dickens after reading John Forster's “ Life of Oliver 
Goldsmith.” And he meant what he said—every word. That 
Forster was his personal friend counted for nothing in his eulogism of 
the hook ; he would just as readily, though doubtless grudgingly, have 
severely criticised it had he deemed it necessary so to do. It was the 
spirit of thoroughness which manifested itself so strongly in the book 
before him that forced the statement from Dickens, in spite of himself. 
For in that statement lay the great secret of the man who came into 
the lives of our parents, into our own, and will in the fulness of time 
enter into the lives of our children through the medium and the teachings 
of the beoks he wrote. Yes, Dickens was thorough : in all he thought, 
in all he did, in all he contemplated doing. “* What I have to do, I 
have endeavoured to do well,” he once said, in speaking of his success 
as a Parliamentary reporter; and his subsequent writings ably proved 
the truth of the assertion. 

Thus it is, I am inclined to believe, to that thoroughness which was 
so essentially a part—indeed, the chief part—of the man’s character 
and composition that I owe my love and admiration for Charles Dickens. 
It is, moreover, to that thoroughness he owes his pre-eminent position 
in the world of letters to-day. His thoroughness was hi; individuality 
and his life. By its aid he probed to the very bottom of a man’s 
character and a woman's temperament. He penetrated to it: inmost 
recesses the heart of a child; and what he re:d and saw there he in- 
terpreted for us that we might read and see also. What has he not 
shewn and taught us? What has he not given us? He gives the 
Jone'y man in the solitude of his lodging a companion to cheer his 
lonely idle hours; or he takes him to an evening at he Pickwick 
Club, and dispels his melancholy. Nor need there be envious tl.ought 
in the mind of the man too busy to leave his home to seek pleasure ; 
he can stay at home and find refreshing and healthy entertainment in 
the company of jovial Gabriel Varden, or express himself to his heart's 
content on the bearing of that old hypocrite, Pecksniff, without the 
fear of giving offence. Again, there is the man with a roving disposi- 
tion! He has but to make a sign, and he is at once lifted off his 
feet and carried along to the open country with Little Nell and her 
grandfather, and, as an added treat, given a peep into the wonderful 
waxwork show of Mrs. Jarley. And the magic of it all is that each 
and everyone to whom we are introduced is a living, breathing entity. 
No puppet or marionette worked upon wires ; no effort of ventriloquism 
does duty for the real voice—they are real, as real as you and I. 

Here. indeed, is the thoroughness of Dickens shewn in his masterful 
reproductions of everyday life and character. The people who exist 
in his pages we know; we meet them at every hour of the day; we 
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walk with them, talk with them, and note their mannerisms and 
eccentricities with an enjoyment that can never come of an artificial 
or manufactured companionship. It is the real, not the false, that 
commands ourattention, that interests us; and it is the thoroughness 
of the artist shewn so vividly in the faithful portrayal of his characters 
and the scenes to which they belong that compels our admiration 
of his genius. The knowledge of his subject, the mastership of 
delineation, combined with the genial air of companionship pervading 
all, is the outcome of a thoroughness which belonged to Dickens 
Bone And that is why I am proud to acclaim him my favourite 
novelist. 


DICKENS RECITAL IN PRISON 
INTERESTING EXPERIMENT AT GLOUCESTER 


(;REAT deal has happened in the matter of prison reform since Mr: 
Wemmick tended his professional ‘** plants”’ in the “‘ conservatory ’ 
at Newgate, and sought to brush away the criminal cobwebs from his 
mental vision by indulgence in *‘ Walworth sentiments ”’ and practices. 
The object of the Commissioners in these more enlightened days is to 
aim at reformation as well as punishment, and in pursuance of this 
excellent policy attempts are being made to break the monotony of 
prison hfe by the giving of occasional entertainments of an elevating 
character. The Governor of Gloucester Prison (Mr. Harry Whyte), 
who is thoroughly imbued with the new spirit, invited the Hon. Secre- 
tary of the local Branch of the Fellowship, to which he himself belongs, 
to give the prisoners under his charge a Dickens hour. This Mr. 
Kendall Pearson did upon a recent Saturday afternoon, and the 
experiment—for such it must be held to be—proved to be quite suc- 
cessful. 

The prisoners who were assembled for the purpose in the gaol chapel— 
the Chaplain (Rev. W. C. Macklin), like the Governor, is a broad- 
minded man and fully approved of the project—showed themselves 
to be deeply interested and highly appreciative audience. Moreover, 
many of them were clearly not unfamiliar with some parts of Dickens 
at any rate, as was shown when Mr. Pearson introduced Sam Weller’s 
story about the sausage factory, which caused considerable merriment. 
The tale of Dick Doubledick appeared to make a profound impression, 
many of the prisoners being visibly affected. But what seemed to 
appeal to them most of all was the recital of Doctor Marigold’s cheap 
jack patter which, to use a familiar phrase, * fairly brought down the 
house,” the audience laughing unrestrainedly and applauding vocifer- 
ously. Both the Governor and Mr. Pearson said a few words about 
Dickens and his outlook on life, and Mr. Whyte, in conveying the 
thanks of the prisoners, expressed the hope that the Secretary of the 
Gloucester Fellowship might come there again—on a similar errand, 
of course. 
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EDWIN’S ESCAPADE 


By PERCY T. CARDEN 


pa erat myself a Droodist, who knows precisely how, when, 
why and where John Jasper completely murdered Edwin Drood, 

the Editor has invited me to give my views upon a newer solution® 

in which the lad escapes and marries Rosa! Poor Miss Kavanagh ! 

There is no denying that many readers wish that Edwin could have 
survived and married Rosa. The new solution, written by Miss Mary 
Kavanagh (noticed in the April number of The Dickensian), contrives 
to achieve this result to its author’s and, perhaps, to sentiment’s com- 
plete satisfaction. 

An opium-induced seizure caused Jasper to bungle the murder. 
Edwin escaped, and upon his recovery from semi-strangulation, got 
taken out to sea. Reappearing some five or six months later in Staple 
Inn as manly Tartar, he re-wins Rosa in the guise (this time) of a 
voluntary wooer. 

Now this is distinctly ingenious. Granting (though with a heavy 
heart and for the sake of argument only !) to Miss Kavanagh her pre- 
misses that ‘“‘ the weight of evidence is greatly in favour of Edwin’s 
escape,” and that Dickens ‘“‘ never drew..... a hero more deserving 
and Idvable than Edwin Drood,”’ logic requires Edwin to marry Rosa. 
But Rosa, we know, was to marry Tartar. Ergo, Edwin was Tartar. 
This, I repeat, is very ingenious. For Tartar in any case must have 
had a past, and Edwin, if he lived beyond Christmas Eve, must have 
had afuture. Yet Tartar’s earlier career is as obscure for us as Edwin’s 
later history. Do not the stories of the two men merge into one 
another, leaving us with Edwin as Tartar in the past, and Tartar as 
Edwin in the future ¢ 

There are difficulties, of course, in this hypothesis as Miss Kavanagh 
squarely allows— 

Why did not Rosa recognise her boyish fiancé in sun-burnt Mr. 
Tartar? Why did not Edwin disclose himself to, and for the sake of, 
Neville Landless ? How could the Minor Canon so untruly state that 
he and Tartar were boys at school together ? 

To these and other conundra Miss Kavanagh supplies at least a 
plausible answer. But, engagingly as her argument is put, there is 
one small circumstance which appears to have been overlooked, and 
which seems to me conclusive against the identification of Drood with 
Tartar. 

Tartar at the time of his self-introduction to the story was, “say, a 
man of eight-and-twenty, or at the utmost thirty,” Just a little older, 
that is, than Jasper. But Edwin, had he lived until this time, would 
still have been a minor. Miss Kavanagh thinks that the shock of 
Jasper’s attack, coupled with a sobering six months at sea, would have 
greatly aged and altered Edwin. Perhaps. But not the most bracing 
breezes could have added on so many years to his actual age. 


* The Mystery of Edwin Drood. With a new solution by Mary Kavanagh. 
London: Chapman and Dodd. 
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Very few avenues have been left unexplored in the search for a solu- 
tion of the Mystery. It has been suggested, for example, that Minor 
Canon Crisparkle was the murderer. But so far as I am aware, Miss 
Kavanagh is the first to make any use of Tartar’s rich and eccentric 
uncle. She makes him Datchery. Herein ingenuity has overstepped 
itself ; for the uncle was dead before Datchery arrived at Rochester, 
Witness Tartar, who says, “an uncle leaving me his property on con- 
dition that I left the Navy, I accepted the fortune and resigned my 
commission.’ Few uncles leave property nowadays until they are 
dead. 

In the background of the story Miss Kavanagh sees “ a semi-Eastern 
romance, the first scenes of which were doubtless enacted long before 
the story opens.” Certainly I think that Miss Kavanagh is right in 
calling attention to what took place “ before the story opens.” Too 
little attention has been given to this portion of the Mystery which 
the Author left carefully half-revealed. But too much, I think, may 
be made out of the East in connection with the story. His notes shew 
that Dickens was doubtful whether to give the Landlesses a mixture 
of Oriental blood or an imperceptibly defined mixture, and in the 
end he seems to have decided in favour of the latter. 

Miss Kavanagh inclines to what an acute critic has aptly dubbed 
*a welter of relationships.” Datchery is at once Tartar’s and Edwin's 
uncle and the father of Neville and Helena. Jasper is an Eurasian 
impostor, who has already murdered another uncle of Edwin—the true 
John Jasper. The relationships do not, I think, ring true, but the 
suggestion that Jasper may have been an impostor does rather appeal 
to me. To any reader who cares to make it the basis of another new 
solution, I offer the suggestion that Tartar was the real son of the 
elder Drood ; the murdered lad and his sham uncle Jasper being im- 
personators; but Edwin, of course, unconsciously. “The Mystery 
in the Drood Family,” it will be recalled, was an alternative title for 
the story, and my present suggestion should please those who feel 
that there is no Mystery left inthe plot if Edwin was really murdered. 
How aptly, too, in solving the mystery of his innocent supplanter’s 
murder would Datchery-Tartar-Drood have discovered the history of 
his own displacement. And how well would the marriage of Rosa to 
the real and only son of her father’s “ fast friend and college companion” 
have rougded off the story. As for the nomenclature—* Tartar ” 
is clearly no real name, but a nom de guerre, like *‘ Datchery” It 
is scarcely credible to me that Dickens, of all men, could have proposed 
to turn charming “ Rosa Bud” into a ‘‘ Mrs. Tartar.” 

New solutions of the Great Mystery will continue to be propounded. 
Solving is an amiable hobby that shies at nothing and kicks nobody. 
But the solutionist must be content to find that his mount is not the 
winner. We cannot all ride Captain Cuttle. The new solution under 
review is a clever exhibition of circus riding on the bare backs of 
several unruly horses. But the skilful driver of the team is not the 
Equestrian Genius destined to saddle and ride that only Pegasus which 
has been masterless since Dickens’s death. 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP IN AMERICA 
INTER-BRANCH CONFERENCE AT NEW YORK CITY 


By A. MAERZ 
(Of New York Branch) 


O* May 8th last, there gathered for a Conference at New York City> 
delegates from American and Canadian Branches of the Dickens 
Fellowship, which, though unknown to the world at large and almost 
unnoticed by the newspapers, may yet have results of far-reaching 

effect. 

In his own day, Dickens saw the evils that have come upon society 
to-day and the reasons for them, more clearly than we ourselves do : 
evils that hardly had begun then, or at least that did not appear in 
the same conditions ; he foretold the Great War and the confusion of 
thought that would follow it. Who can say what Inspiration it was 
that made him drive his body so mercilessly in his effort to get 
-down his message, with an exhibition of sheer energy that is un- 
matched and a never failing source of amazement to those who read 
his life. 

Perhaps the Dickens Fellowship has a portent that we cannot 
understand. Perhaps that same Inspiration is at work in its founding 
.and activity. Certain it is that there is a cure for the world’s 
troubles, simple and easy, in Dickens’s pages. A responsibility then 
is ours. 

Something of this idea and this ideal was in the air at the New York 
Conference. And a most delightful part of it was that it was an 
International Conference; our cousins from across the border in 
Canada were with us ; and we did not hesitate to express the joy that 
their coming gave us; who live along a line that is longer then the 
whole length of Europe, with never a guard and never an ugly or a 
suspicious look; and never shall be! What happiness there is in 
friendship, in Fellowship, and what a lesson the nations of Europe 
might take from this. 

The mere details of what transpired officially seem Jess important 
that what the Conference stood for, but as it is customary, a brief 
report follows. 

Most of the delegates arrived in New York on Sunday. May 7th, 
in time to take part in the services of dedication of a Stone from 
Rochester Cathedral, placed in the altar of the Church of the Inter- 
cession ; and the front part of the church was reserved for the Dickens 
Fellowship and their visiting guests. The front altar is composed of 
the mosaic of stones of shrines all over the world, and in the bronze 
tracery are inscribed the names of persons that are commemorated, 
and the name of Alfred Tennyson Dickens will be inscribed as memorial 
at an adjacent part of the bronze tracery. 

A magnificent address on Dickens and his influence was given by 
Dr. Howard Duffield, the First Vice-President of the New York Dickens 
Fellowship. Dr. Duffield spoke very feelingly of Alfred Tennyson 
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Dickens, whose death in New York was so much regretted ; however, 
he died among friends, and all possible respect was paid to his memory, 
not only at the time of his death, but also on this beautiful May 7th 
day. After thé anthem “ Crossing the Bar,” as sung at the funeral of 
Lord Tennyson at Westminster Abbey, the procession of sixty choir 
boys and girls followed the processional cross. Then came the clergy 
and the delegates from nine Fellowships, bearing beautiful wreaths. 
The traffic at this part of Broadway is enormous on a clear Sunday 
afternoon, but when the cross appeared on the steps, the police halted 
all traffic, and the busy strand of life was stilled for a few moments 
until the procession passed across the street and up the steep stairs 
leading to the grave, which is on a commanding position, overlooking 
Broadway and the river. The congregation followed, and an immense 
circle, perhaps 100 ft. in diameter, was formed around the grave, the 
choir forming part of the semi-circle. Hymns were then sung, led by 
a trumpeter of the opera, and then after appropriate pravers, the 
wreaths, each with an inscription from writings of Charles Dickens, 
were placed on the grave by Dr. Allen, President of the New York 
Dickens Fellowship. The wreaths formed a perfect cross over the 
grave. 

~ The wreaths were sent by the following Fellowships :—New York; 
Boston; Nazareth; Philadelphia; Montreal; Old Town. Maine; 
Toronto; Bethlehem; Sierra Madra, Calif. 

Monday morning the delegates were taken on a sight-seeing tour of 
lower Manhattan. At eleven the business meeting was called to order. 
Dr. Lyman W. Allen, President of the New York Branch, presided, 
and the following delegates answered :— 

For Bethlehem, Pa., Dr. Charles K. Meschter; Boston, Mr. Milton 
J. Stone; Montreal, Canada, Mr. Thomas M. Barrington; Nazareth, 
Pa., Rev. Charles D. Kreider; Philadelphia, Mr. J. K. Thompson ; 
Toronto, Canada, Miss L. L. Watson, B.A. For New York, Dr. 
Allen, Chairman, Dr. Howard Duffield, Mr. Alexander, Mr. Bishop, 
Mrs. Kidder, Miss Sabin, Mr. Maerz. 

After a welcoming address by Dr. Allen, the conference got down to 
business. Reports were given by the various delegates as to their 
methods of conducting meetings, of which the variety of style was 
surprising ; of their financial condition and arrangement ; of dues and 
membership; of charities and good works. Questions were thrown 
back and forth, discussion was had on especial points. Suggestions 
were made as to greater development, both as to the branches 
themselves and as to the Dickensian spirit in general. This meeting 
unquestionably proved of immense mutual benefit, as the delegates 
unanimously concluded. . 

After luncheon, the conference, with additional members of the New 
York Branch, went by auto-bus through upper Manhattan and beautiful 
Westchester to the Irvington Cemetery, to visit the grave of Washington 
Irving, of whom Dickens expressed such loving admiration, so warmly 
returned by the American. 

Next, to New Rochelle, to the home of Mr. Henry Alexander. Treas- 
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urer of the New York Branch, a noted collector of Dickensiana, from 
whose treasures it was hard to leave. After tea and a collation served 
by his charming wife, the party returned to the National Arts Club, 
the scene of the Conference, to begin the Banquet at 7-30 pm. A 
large assembly of members and friends were present. 

Dr. Allen presided; the welcoming address for the New York 
members was given by Mr. Alexander; Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton, 
President of the Fellowship, sent a very gracious letter of greeting from 
himself and the London Fellowship, which was read to applause. 
Letters of felicitation were read from branches at Winnipeg, Canada ; 
Seattle, Wash.; Old Town, Maine; Sierra Madre, California; and a 
beautiful letter from Mr. B. W. Matz, Editor of The Dickensian, and 
one from Mr. C. H. Green, the Headquarter’s Secretary. 

Mr. Samuel B. Dean, of Roxburg, Mass., presented to the New York 
Branch a fragment of the original curtain that hung in the window at 
Gadshill, at which Dickens sat when writing, by which generous act 
New York comes into possession of a precious relic. 

A letter from President Harding was read, stating that he and Mrs. 
Harding were very pleased to become Honorary Members of the Dickens 
Fellowship. 

Mr. J. K. Thompson, of Philadelphia, was asked by the Chairman 
to speak on a suggestion he had offered at the business meeting to 
establish a permanent existence of the Conference, for the purpose of 
furthering the formation of new branches, of receiving communications 
form the London Headquarters for North America as a whole, and 
other obvious reasons. 

After discussion it was moved and seconded that a Commission 
be appointed by the Chairman to consider the question of federating 
the Inter-branch Conference to report at next year’s meeting. The 
motion was carried, and the Chairman appointed the present delegates, 
with Dr. Howard Duffield as Chairman, and Mr. J. K. Thompson, 
of Philadelphia, as Secretary. 

Only the topics of the speeches of the delegates can here be given : 
Dr. Meschter, “‘ The Spirit of Dickens as a Factor that Promotes the 
Spirit of Amity among English Speaking Nations’; Mr. Stone, “‘ The 
Humour and Pathos of Dickens”; Mr. Barrington, “‘ The Universality 
of Dickens’; Mr. Ober, “‘ The Women of Dickens, their Steadfastness ”’ 
Miss Watson, ‘‘ The Children of Dickens’; Rev. Chas. Kreider, 
“Why the Love for Dickens is Universal and Inexhaustible”’; Dr. 
Duffield, for New York, in closing, spoke on ‘“‘ The Renaissance of 
Dickens.” His broad vision and fiery eloquence made a fitting climax 
for the brilliant evening. 

Although late on adjournment, the party lingered, seeming loath to 
say good-bye and go. The delegates had brought the most perfect 
weather with them, an appreciated stroke of good fortune in the 
always uncertain climate of New York, and the spirit of Spring was 
in the hearts of all to make even more fragrant the spirit of Charles - 
Dickens. 

It was a never to be forgotten day. 
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FRED PEGRAM ILLUSTRATES DICKENS 


R. FRED PEGRAM has drawn a series of pictures of scenes 
taken from Dickens’s books for the use of a certain firm of 
eee tea merchants in their advertisements of a certain brand of 
ea. 
These pictures are among the finest we have seen by a modern 
artist, and we offer Mr. Pegram our congratulations and thanks. He 
has not only caught the real Dickens spirit, and created the right 
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atmosphere, but has retained those characteristics of individuality 
which the original illustrators of Dickens have impressed on our minds. 
Some modern artists ignore these, and depict new beings which are 
unrecognisable. 

Mr. Pegram does not fall into that error, and by the means of his 
own artistic pencil redresses the scenes in a manner thoroughly in 
keeping with the true tradition, and at the same time satisfying the 
modern taste in a most delightful way. The composition of each 
group of characters is perfect. 

So far we have seen five pictures, and by the courtesy of the owners 


of the copyrights, we are able to reproduce one of them here. 
M 


+ 
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THE ARTFUL DODGER AND HORATIO 
BOTTOMLEY 


u is passing strange how great minds jump alike, and unconsciously 
think and speak the same. I had been reading the speech of Mr. 
Horatio Bottomley, wherein he said on Saturday :— 


‘““ There is more behind this case than you know of, and when on 
Monday you set me free you will hear a good deal about it in the 
House of Commons and elsewhere.” 


He stated also that he had urgent business he wished to get back to, 
and that he proposed to call the Home Secretary as a witness, and an 
hundred thousand men to testify for him. And lastly he did severely 
admonish the prosecution that he was not getting fair English justice. 
All of which immediately reminded me of the Artful Dodger in Oliver 
Twist, who cry'd to the magistrates:— 


“Tm an Englishman, ain’t 1? We'll see wot the Secretary of 
State for the Home Affairs has got to say to the beaks. Wot is this 
here business? I shall thank the madg’strates to dispose of this 
here little affair, and not to keep me waiting while they read the 
paper, for ve got an appointment with a genelman in the city, and 
as ’'m a man of my word and wery punctual in business matters, 
he’il go away if I ain’t there to time, and then p’raps there won’t be 
an action for damage against them as kep me away. Ohno, certainly 
Olu gaara 

‘“This ain’t the shop for justice,’ said the Dodger, when asked if 
he had anything to say :—* besides which, my attorney is a-break- 
fasting this morning with the Wice-President of the House of Com- 
mons; but I shall have something to say elsewhere, and so will he, 
and so will a wery numerous and ’spectable circle of acquaintance 
as’ll make them beaks wish they’d never been born. Ah! it’s no 
use you looking so frightened. I won’t show you no mercy, not a 
ha’porth of it. Yow ll pay for this, my fine fellers. I wouldn’t be 
you for something! I wouldn’t go free, now, if you was to fall 
down on your knees and ask me. Here, carry me off to prison. 
Take me away !” 


The Artful Dodger “threatened to make a Parliamentary business 
of it,” and I find a further parallel in Oliver Twist (knowing what I do 
of Mr. Bottomley for the last twenty-five years), when the magistrate 
asked—* Has he ever been here before?” and the jailor answered— 
“He ought to have been a many times.” Finally there was the 
exquisite touch—‘‘ Where are the witnesses?’’ asked the clerk. 
“ Ah, that’s right,” said the Dodger, ‘where are they? I’d like to 
see ’em,” and his wish, Dickens adds, was immediately gratified. If 
Mr. Bottomley is allowed a little light reading to beguile the tedium 
of the next seven years, he might like to read this chapter relating to a 
character as famous as his own, and not dissimilar. Another coincid- 
ence is that they both got penal servitude despite their dodgery. 

“Mr. Pepys” in The Manchester City News, 
2nd June, 1922. 
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DICKENS FROM DAY TO DAY 


Compiled by A.E. B.C. 


Our ALuusionists.—‘‘ Fishermen, as a rule, are not house-birds, 
and even in stormy days, when awaiting the subsidence of the tempest, 
they are invariably to be found in the neighbourhood of the harbour— 
like Mark Topley—waiting for ‘something to turn up.’ ’—Scottish 
Paper. 

An occupation which would have afforded Mr. Micowber an oppor- 
tunity of being “ jolly.”—Punch, March 15th, 1922. 

We smile at Captain Cuttle’s *‘ When found, make a note of,” but 
the old seaman was no fool. On the contrary, he was a wise man.— 
Coulson Kernahan, Woman’s Magazine, March, 1922. 

Our Josiah Bounderbys love to talk—a la Bernhardi—about the 
““survival of the fittest by natural selection’ being the best way.— 
“Claudius Clear.”? British Weekly, March 16th, 1922. 

His (Mr. Barnes’s) appeal for Russia is regretfully opposed by Mr. 
Chamberlain, who claims primary consideration for our own people, 
and declines for his country the réle of a Mrs. Jellyby, who neglected 
her family in her zeal for the settlement of Borrioboola Gha.— British 
Weekly, 23rd March, 1922. 

He would recall to their lordships’ minds a case with which they 
were familiar—that of Mr. Bumble before the magistrate. (Laughter). 
The magistrate then informed Mr. Bumble that in relation to the 
destruction of the trinkets he was more guilty than his wife, because 
the law supposed his wife acted under his direction. “If the law 
says that,” said Mr. Bumble, “ the law is a hass.”* Mr. Bumble added 
that in his view the law must be a bachelor. What Mr. Bumble 
thought then they all thought now. ‘We are all Bumbles now.” 
Report of Viscount Ullswater in House of Lords.—( Various) 22nd March, 
1922. 

Sam Weller once said, ‘‘ The Law is a Hass !”* I cannot agree with 
this statement. The manner in which the average solicitor looks 
after his own, and manages to annex the belongings of others, entirely 
contradicts the assertion.—The Bombshell, April, 1922. 

(Punch does not appear to have commented on this.—Ep. 

He knew, for instance, that a valuable diamond necklace, the property 
of Mrs. de Forrest, a she-dragon, demmed disagreeable as Mr. Mantalini 
might say, had been stolen at a previous dance.—Daily News, 17th 
March, 1922. 

If a wife signs a document in his presence, cries Buzfuz, it is not 
of her own free will; being in subjection, she dare not disobey. But 
Buzfuz cannily refuses to instruct us on the actual method of coercion, 
and leaves us to jump to such conclusions as our fancy dictates.— 
Daily News, 17th March, 1922. 

It enabled him—Sir Alfred Mond—to place his hand upon the region 
of his heart and to declare with Picksniffian unction that such reports 
were base and baseless.— Daily News, 5th April, 1922. 

A mangle ‘“ on approval ” is the latest offer made by a firm of house- 
hold furnishers. es 

The scheme would doubtless have appealed to Mr. Mantalini’s 
vixenish washerwoman (in Nicholas Nickleby), who, having paid 
£2 14s. to get him out of prison, kept that gallant turning a mangle in 
-the cellar in which she lived, “ like a dem’d old horse in a demnition 
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mill,” as he himself so aptly put it, and making his life 
horrid grind.’’—Star, 3rd April, 1922. 

BERESFORD’s INDISCRETIONS.—Beresford, when sent for, would 
share Mr. Crummles’s amazement at the way things got into the papers, 
and when it was pointed out that he must have been the source of the 
information would get out of the affair by promising to write to Hood 
‘the nicest letter you ever read.” —Sunday Times, 9th April, 1922. 

Perhaps there are still evening parties at which ladies and gentlemen 
emulate the feats of Miss Petowker. Mrs. Crummles, I think, was the 
original Blood Drinker, and had to give it up because it was too tre- 
mendous, but Miss Petowker thrilled the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Kenwigs 
sufficiently.—A.N.M. in Manchester Guardian Weekly, 14th April, 1922. 

What the Englishman calls the Circumlocution Office the Frenchman 
speaks of as “‘ M. Lebureau,” who, it must be said, gives his critics 
ample opportunities.—Daily News, 15th April, 1922. — 

“Sam WELLER: What the Dickens of a mess the country would be 
in if everybody were as our old friend Sammy, and spent 20/6 in the £. 
Local Boot Repairers ; try Sam Weller’s recipe for Happiness. Spend 
19/6 in the £ at >3 Leather Stores.”—Local Paper. 

As Micawber observed on a famous occasion, ‘“ Ain’t nobody going 
to be wopped for this ?”>—Punch, 19th April, 1922. 

It is possible to judge a man’s character by his handshake. Dickens 
knew this when he described Uriah Heep’s handshake—a limp, clammy 
taking of the hand, indicative of the calculating suavity of that de- 
testable young man. A world of difference between his handshake and 
the respectfully hearty grip of Peggotty, the Yarmouth fisherman !— 
Evening News, 22nd April, 1922. 

Unshaken by any present discontents, the philosopher will hold 
that this mellow old world is not only as good as it ever was, but a 
mighty good deal better and yet essentially the same, and he will 
repeat reverently the high saying of Mr. Turveydrop: ‘‘O woman, 
woman, what a sex you are !”»—-American paper, April, 1922. 

““T myself heard someone give as a reason for enlistment that he 
could not bear the thought of a German walking where ‘ Little Nell ” 
(stc.) had trodden.”—Yorkshire Evening Post, 19th April, 1922. 

Special windows where questions, topographical and otherwise, will 
be answered, have been installed within the post office buildings. 
Usually the best that can be learned by random inquiry is: ‘* Ask So- 
and-So. He will tell you all about it.’ So-and-so, unless he has 
specialized on that particular matter, probably suggests seeing So-and- 
So else, until the inquirer feels like the hero of Little Dorrit, seeking 
information among the Barnacles of the Circumlocution Office.— 
Christian Science Monitor (Boston), 27th April, 1922. 

Thus, to dispel the atmosphere of gloom which always broods over 
this depressing thoroughfare (Harley Street), it would only be necessary 
to change its title to Jarley Street, after the genial showwoman.— 
Punch, 26th April, 1922. 

Brighton is striving to show that, like Todgers’s, she can rise to 
great heights of accomplishment.— Evening News, 2nd May, 1922. 

Sir Robert Horne has bowed to the storm and has obediently reduced 
taxation. He has taken the shilling off income-tax which we had 
come to regard as Mr. Montagu Tigg looked upon the half-crown he 


sought to borrow: “I almost regard it as a right.”—Daily News, 
2nd May, 1922. 
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Mr. Montague Tigg himself placed no greater confidence in the folly 
of the public.—Turf fraud case, Daily Telegraph, 4th May, 1922. 

STIGGINS GOES OFF HIS HEAD.—The Stigginses, who have done their 
best to kill Brighter London, have put on police uniform.— Daily 
Express, 5th May, 1922. 

We know pretty well what the average foreigner thought of us and 
our institutions during the sixteenth and succeeding centuries. That 
our visitors liked and appreciated us, on the whole, cannot be doubted. 

Some of them, like Count Smalltork, got their tablets a little mixed 
or failed to acquire the difficult art of forgetting, and, of course, there 
were drawbacks.— Times, 9th May, 1922. - 

He (the Magistrate) told prisoner, ‘* The leader who ordered you 
upstairs took care to save his own skin, while you imperilled yours, 
and it is this type of man you are proud to call ‘ comrade.’ I am told 
you are a young fellow who has been led into trouble by older men, a 
sort of ‘Simon Tappertitt’; but robbery with violence is a serious 
offence, which cannot be looked over.—News of the World, 14th May, 
1922. 

Being by nature much more of a Mark Tapley than a Dismal Jemmy, 
Mr. Baldwin was delighted when his tear-off calendar this morning 
bade him ‘Seek happiness in limiting your desires rather than in 
satisfying them.’’—From “ Essence of Parliament,’ Punch, 17th May, 
1922. 

In his attack on the Safeguarding of Industries Act. Capt. Wedgwood 
Benn quoted * Pilgrim’s Progress,’ to which he had evidently turned 
because a mavor was reported to have found the Prime Minister reading 
it for the thirty-second time, and Mr. Baldwin retorted by quoting 
from a book * almost as well known,” what Betsey Trotwood said of 
Mr. Dick: ** Nobody knows what that man’s mind is except myself, 
and he’s the most amenable and friendly creature in existence. If he 
likes to fly a kite sometimes, what of that !”” And why shouldn’t 
Capt. Benn fly a Free Trade kite ?—Parliamentary Correspondent, 
British Weekly, 18th May, 1922. 

I fear it is hopeless to fight against the strange belief that our grand- 
mothers, or their mothers, swooned daily at the sight of anything from 
a cow to amouse. This has now become an article of faith. It is 
very absurd. How much swooning do you suppose Betsy Trotwood 
did as a girl ? 

If some of the newspapers and novelists of to-day influence the 
opinion of the future as powerfully as have these comparatively few, 
but convincingly drawn, characters—then, in fifty years’ time, the 
typical young woman of to-day will be regarded as one who, after a 
couple of hectic years’ jazzing, finishes a pitiful career with her head 
in a gas-oven.—Sunday Times, 21st May, 1922. 

‘‘In fact, like that of Mr. Mantalini in his eclipse, the whole life of 
the humble bee is orie demned horrid grind.” — Times, 26th May, 1922. 

«< We are like Mr. Micawber when he quoted Burns about the ‘gowans.” 
I don’t know exactly what gowans may be.”—Mr. A. B. Walkley in 
The Times, 27th May, 1922. 

Ulster is not alarmed at the prospect of “invasion.” It is not a 
timid, spectacled Mr. Pickwick at a review. Rather is it a Noah 
Claypole who, after provoking young Oliver into reprisals, turns round 
with a look of injured innocence to the formidable figure of the avenging 
Mr. Bumble for protection.— Manchester Guardian, 5th June, 1922. 
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SEE THAT YE KEEP HIS MEMORY GREEN! 
By HELENA SHARP 


Come, all who know and love his name, 
High in your hearts his Birthday keep ; 
Announce again, his world-wide fame ; 
Resound his praise; high honours heap ; 
Let us give thanks, because he ranks 
Ernest and patient, tender, keen. 

See, that ye keep his memory green ! 


Death took him quickly from our ken, 
Immortal, he for ever lives, 

Cherished and loved, in hearts of men, 
Knowledge and power his work still gives ; 
Excellent taste, colouring chaste, 

Nothing he wrote was coarse or unclean, 
See, that ye keep his memory green ! 


DICKENSIANS AT CANTERBURY 


(hits pilgrimage to Canterbury, which took place on June Ist, was 

an unqualified success. Over a hundred members and friends, 
including many Canadians and Americans, filled the four luxurious 
motor coaches which had been provided by Messrs. Tilling. Starting 
before 9 a.m., the first stop was made at Tope’s House, in Rochester, 
where light refreshments were served. The journey was continued 
through Chatham and Sittingbourne, till Canterbury was reached at 
12-45 p.m. A brief but interesting reception was held in the Guildhall, 
at which the visitors were welcomed by the Mayor and Mayoress 
(Mr. and Mrs. Wright Hunt), Sheriff McClemens, with other members 
of the Council. The Mayor’s kindly words of welcome were suitably 
acknowledged by Mr. B. W. Matz, after which the company adjourned 
to the County Hotel near by, to partake of an excellent luncheon. 
A few brief speeches were made. Then followed a tour of the town 
under the guidance of Mr. Walter Cozens (Hon. Secretary of the 
Canterbury Archeological Society). Many buildings of interest were 
pointed out, and a visit was paid to St. Martin’s Church, authentically 
the oldest church in the British Isles. A cheery and ubiquitious Boy 
Scout displayed placards at various points drawing attention to 
place of Dickensian interest, including even Uriah Heep’s ’umble 
one. 

The Cathedral was then visited, and Sheriff McClemens delighted 
everyone with his descriptions of all the points of interest. He was 
most cordially thanked at the tea which followed at the County Hotel. 
The return journey, va Maidstone, was delightful, especially as the 
excessive heat of the day had abated. Westminster was reached 
before 10. p.m., and everyone agreed the day was one of the most 
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successful the Fellowship had ever arranged. That success was due 
in a large measure to the splendid organisation of Mr. C. H. Green 
and Mr. Walter Dexter. 
_ There is every reason to believe that as a result of the visit to the 
ae a strong and influential branch of the Fellowship will be formed 
ere. 


Wo Bs We 


A DICKENS DOUBLE ACROSTICS 


é The answer to the Double Acrostic (which we published in our last issue) appears in 
Literary Acrostics ” (4th series) Midsummer, 1922. We give the solutiom below with 
permission of the Editor, A. E., The Gables, Twyford, Winchester. 


Proem: Little Dorrit, Book the first, ch. 21. 
Dombey and Son, ch. 11. 


Lights: 1. A Tale of Two Cities, Book I., ch. 6. 
2. The Cricket on the Hearth, Chirp the First. 
3. David Copperfield, ch. 31. 
4. Nicholas Nickleby, ch. 30. 
5. Bleak House, ch. 37. 
6. The Pickwick Papers, ch. 18. 


ysel Ue 
xpressiv E 
iddanc E 
ignifie IP. 
andscap kh. 
dito R 


Heo eS 


BOYS 


\V RITING to Miss Mary Boyle, from Gad’s Hill, under date 27th 

December, 1862, Dickens says he has come home directly 
after a gale, with the Channel all bestrewn with floating wreck, and that 
he is returning to Paris on the morning after Fechter’s (“ The Duke’s 
Motto’ ’) opening night. He adds, “ The house is pervaded by boys ; 
and every boy has (as usual) an unaccountable and awful power of 
producing himself in every part of the house at every moment. 
apparently in fourteen pairs of creaking boots.” 


“ Grossty EXAGGERATED.” Mark Twain. 


THE BIRTHDAY HONORS list includes the names 
cf two authors who became knights: Charles 
Dickens, son of Henry Fielding Dickens, and 
A. Maurice Low, English author and journalist 
cf Washington, D. C. 
New York Publishers’ Weekly, June 17. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
PICKWICK v. PUSSYFOOT 


Srr.—In the amusing article appearing in the last number of The 
Dickensian there occurs a statement, “ there is no reference to Whisky 
in the book’”’; this is a mistake. 

In the story of the *‘ Bagman’s Uncle” (chapter 49), a great amount 
of whisky is consumed, and many people, including “my uncle,” 
get very drunk. 

It is often stated that whisky is not mentioned by Dickens at all. 

In Sketches by Boz (chapter 8), ‘‘ the lodger displayed a most extra- 
ordinary partiality for sitting up till 3 or 4 o’clock in the morning 
drinking whisky and water.” 

See also chapter 11, ‘‘making a night of it,’ which Messrs. 
Potter and Smithers certainly did, chiefly on “‘ goes of the best Scotch 


Whisky.” 
Shalford, Yours faithfully, 
Surrey. A. C. DAvIDsoNn. 


17th May, 1922. 


SNODGRASS 


Srr.—With reference to the note on Snodgrass in the April number 
of The Dickensian, may I point out that while it is likely enough that 
Dickens encountered the name at Bath, it is still more likely that he 
was familiar with it long before he went there. The facts are quoted 
in a little illustrated guide book to “ Mr. Pickwick’s Kent,’ which I 
had the pleasure of writing about twenty-five years ago. If you happen 
to have a copy (I have none), you will find, I think, (1) that Chatham 
in Dickens’s boynood honoured the memory of a shipbuilder named 
Snodgrass, whose Christian name was Gabriel—a name that at once 
recalls the story of the sextan and the goblins, and (2) that the annals 
of the 52nd Regiment, which had its depé6t at Chatham, recorded the 
gallantry of a Captain Snodgrass in the Peninsular War. Young 
Dickens’s uncle, Dr. Lamert (? Slammer), was probably on terms of 
close acquaintance with the officers of the 52nd while Snodgrass was 
in the regiment. It was the 52nd, you will remember, which brought 
Mr. Jingle down into Kent. 

Grand Hotel, Yours faithfully, 

Calcutta. Hammonp Hatt. 
April, 23rd. 1922. 


ERRORS IN QUOTATION 


Sir.—In the April issue of The Dickensian, reference is made on page 
62 to certain errors in quotation, but it is stated that the expression 
‘“ Hooray for the principle” does not occur in Pickwick. In chapter 
xxxv., Sam Weller says ‘‘ Hooroar for the principle, as the money- 
lender said, ven he vouldn’t renew the bill.’ 

In Mr. Walter Dexter’s article, page 86, a serious misquotation is 
made. It is stated that Trooper George spoke of Melchisedech of 
Clifford’s Inn as the lawyer whom Mr. Smallweed consulted. As a 
matter of fact, it was Mr. Tulkinghorn who recommended George to 
go to Melchisedech’s. Smallweed’s lawyer was Mr. Tulkinghorn. 

Yours. 
Philadelphia, U.S.A. Henry LEFFMANN. 
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WHAT DRUG DID CARTON USE ON EVREMONDE ? 


Srr.—In Book III., Chapter 9, of A Tale of Two Cities, we are told 
that Carton went to a Chemist’s shop where he bought a few packets, 
‘which he put, one by one, in his breast pocket.” This gives one an 
impression that the drug, whatever it might have been, was in solid 
form. Again, in the cell, Evremonde smells something, and asks 
Darney ‘“ What vapour is that ?”’ which gives one an idea that it is a 
fluid of an evaporating nature. 

What did Dickens have in his mind as to the nature of the drug 
cin Evidently it was a fluid in a bottle. Its effects were rather 
rapid. 

As is well known, the anaesthetic properties of Chloroform were 
discovered by Simpson in 1847. A Tale of Two Cities was written 
in 1859. Dickens, no doubt, had heard and read of the drug, and he 
must have been so impressed with the marvellous property of Chloroform 
that he unconsciously used it in the hands of Carton. 

If that be so, to make use of a drug so far back as in 1792—55 years 
before the discovery—was a curious lapse on Dickens’s part. 

However, I should be grateful for enlightenment on the matter. 

The following facts are copied from Mr. Charles Gibson’s ‘‘ Romance 
of Scientific Discovery” : 

The steps in Connection with the discovery of anaesthetics are as 
follows :— 
1800—Sir Humphrey Davy discovered the anaesthetic properties of 
‘““Jaughing gas.” 

1818—Michael Faraday discovered that the vapour of Sulphuric 
Ether produced the same results. 

1846—Dr. Morton, of Boston, used ether to extract a tooth from a 
patient without pain. Later on, he gave ether to a patient at 
the request of a surgeon who was able to perform an operation. 

1847—Dr. James Young Simpson discovered that Chloroform was a 

more convenient anaesthetic. Chloroform had been known for 
16 years before its anaesthetic properties were discovered. 
Cinderford, Yours faithfully, 
April, 1922. M. L. Bancara, M.B., etc. 


DICKENS AND CATHOLICISM 

Sm.—In the April number of The Dickensian there is a short 
criticism of an article which appeared recently in “ Blackfriars” on 
Charles Dickens and Catholicism.. In this criticism occurs the sentence 
“Dickens had no sympathy with the Romish Church—at least he has 
told us so—” I should like to point out that ‘“‘Romish” is an 
objectionable epithet, and is generally used with offensive intentions. 
I feel sure this was not the case in this instance, nevertheless it is 
regrettable that the word should find its way into the pages of The 
Dickensian. When reading of Dickens’s lack of sympathy with the 
Church, I was reminded of the extraordinary dream related in Forster’s 
“* Life,” where Dickens dreamed that the spirit of Mary Hogarth 
appeared to him, and he asked ‘* What is the True Religion ?” As it 
paused a moment without replying, I said—Good God, in such an agony 
of haste, lest it should go away !—‘“‘ You think, as I do, that the Form 
of religion does not so greatly matter if we do good ? or,” I said, observ- 
ing that it still hesitated, and was moved with the greatest compassion 
for me, ‘‘ perhaps the Roman Catholic is the best ! perhaps it makes 
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one think of God oftener and believe in Him more steadily !” “‘ For 
you,” said the Spirit ; “‘ for you it is the best !”” Then J awoke..... 
Dickens thought so much of this episode that he considered it worth 
while to record it in detail, and said concerning it “I wonder whether I 
should regard it as a dream or an actual vision.” 

One feels that he cannot have been quite devoid of ‘‘ sympathy * 
at this period of his life, whatever he may have been later on. With 
reference to the final sentence of the paragraph to the effect that 
Dickens has not done any more to further the better understanding 
of the moral ‘“‘ values’ of the Catholic Church than he has of any other 
religious sect, I should like to say that the word “sect”? cannot with 
any propriety be applied to the Catholic Church. To do so is like 
speaking of a man who has lost a limb as having his body amputated. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. H. McNoutry. 
(We offer our apologies for using the word ‘‘ Romish,” and at the same time assure our 
correspondent that it was not used *‘ with offensive intention.” We cannot see in 


what way the word ‘‘sect” is an improper word to apply to the Catholic Church. 
Nor does our dictionary nelp us to see the impropriety.—EDITOR.] 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


BARRY.—The April meeting brought to a close a series of very 
happy gatherings. Mr. Frank Biss presided. ‘‘ Charles Dickens: an 
appreciation,” was the subject of an excellent paper read by Mr. 
Ernest Paul. He said that Dickens still retained his popularity could 
not be denied. He began to work in the field of humanity long before 
the world was ready for him. Every nation has its hero. In a literary 
sense, Charles Dickens is the world hero. Like John Wesley, the 
world was his parish. He gloried in having done good, in doing good, 
and in laying foundations upon which all may build for success. 
Perhaps we were scarcely aware of how much the sum total of human 
happiness to-day was due to his loving sympathy. The entertaining 
report of the historic action brought by Mrs. Bardell against Mr. 
Pickwick was well read by Mr. E. W. Lugg. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH.—A resumé of the activities of this 
Branch during the past season may still be of interest. The session 
was opened on October 8th, 1921, at the Society of Arts Hall by Mr. 
J. A. Love Tindal, of the Glasgow Dickens Society, with a lecture on 
“The Humour and Pathos of Charles Dickens.” Mr. Love Tindal’s 
address was of an engrossing nature, and the many original stories told 
by the lecturer added to the variety of his subject. Mr. Michael A. T. 
Thomson, Merchants’ Company, presided over a crowded audience. 
The President opened the study of the novel for the year on November 
10th, with a paper entitled “The Story of Bleak House.” Dr. Wm. 
Guy, F.R.C.S., gave a lecture on “‘ Dickens and the Learned Professions ” 
at the Society of Arts Hall on November 24th, when the Rev. Canon 
E. Laurie, M.C., presided. Dr. Guy’s lecture was full of the many 
delightful epigrammatic touches which characterise his style. On 
December 8th, at the Goold Hall, two papers, ‘“‘ Mrs. Jellyby,” by 
Miss Jennie M. Mackay, and “‘ Mr. Guppy and the Law,” by Mr. J. 
Murray Minck, were contributed, and on December 22nd an enjoyable 
Conversazione took place. The programme was arranged by Mrs. 
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Arthur Queen, who acted in amusing sketches, assisted b v Mr. Raymond 
Stuart. Mr. R. Douglas Robertson arranged an evening of readings 
on January 12th, 1922, and was supported by several members of the 
Branch. Two admirable papers, ‘‘ Notes on Musical Instruments in 
Dickens, by Mr. Henry Burnham, and ‘“ Mr. Tulkinghorn,” by Mr. 
Ernest E. Parker, was submitted, and a discussion arise in which 
Mr. McCubbin, Mrs. Kaye, Miss Power, Mr. David MacRitchie, 
Mr. Victor Marshall and the President shared. The Birthday Celebra- 
tions in the Synod Hall on February 7th, 8th and 9th took the form of 
a dramatic adaptation of The Mystery of Edwin Drood, by Mrs. Laurence 
Raithby. Mrs. Raithby’s conclusion was that Edwin Drood was not 
murdered. The cast comprised Mrs. Arthur Queen as Rosa Bud, 
Mr. John King as Jasper, Mr. Raymond Stuart as Edwin, Mr. R. 
Ainslie Brown as Durdles, Miss Mc. K. Forbes as Deputy, Miss Frances 
Durham as Miss Twinkleton, and Mr. Halbot Tatlock as Grewgious. 
Mr. R. T. Langdon, Mus. Bac., composed the incidental music, and 
conducted the orchestra with success. Large audiences filled the 
hall each evening and followed the performances of the play with 
intense interest. The Rev. A. Moffat Gillon lectured on February 
23rd on *“‘ A Minister’s Appreciation of Charles Dickens,” and paid a 
warm-hearted tribute to the influence of the works of the novelist. 
Sir Joseph Dobbie presided. On March 9th, the papers on Bleak 
House consisted of two clever essays, “‘Mr. Jarndyce and the East 
Wind,” by Mrs. Kaye, and “ Mr. Snagsby,” by Mr. J. Cooper Calder ; 
and on March 23rd, the Rev. Joseph Johnston, M.A., gave a brilliant 
lecture on ** The Humanity of Charles Dickens.” Sir David Paulin, 
Chairman, spoke of the wholesome effects of Dickens’s books, and of 
the good that he had done in his hfe, and the beneficial power resulting 
from the heritage of his great deeds for his fellow-men. The Annual 
General Business Meeting was held in the Goold Hall on April 13th. 
Mr. Leslie Sim, Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, gave a highly favourable 
report of the position of the Branch, and stated that the number of 
members on the roll was higher than at any period since the foundation 
of the Society. The Office Bearers were unanimously re-elected, with 
exception of the Hon. Secretary, to which position Mr. Ernest E. Parker, 
53 Willowbrae Avenue, Edinburgh, was appointed in succession to 
Mr. Sim. 


HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.—The Annual General 
Meeting was held on April 25th at the West Hackney Lecture Hall. 
The past season has been highly successful. The meetings have all 
been of a high standard, and the membership has been increased. 
During the season donations amounting to nearly £10 have been sent 
to the N.S.P.C.C. and the East London Hospital for Children (Dickens 
Star of the East). Mr. W. Miller was elected President for the season 
1922-23. The election of officers resulted in Mr. J. H. Mahoney being 
re-elected Chairman, Mr. W. Maxwell, Treasurer, Mr. W. Langley, 
Auditor, and Miss M. Catchpole, Hon. Secretary, and Miss M. Denny was 
elected to fill the vacancy on the Committee. The annual dinner was 
held in the Charles Dickens Room at Carr’s Restaurant, Strand, on 
Saturday, April 29th, Mr. J. H. Mahoney presiding. Over fifty mem- 
bers and friends being present; visitors from the London branch, 
including Mr. and Mrs. Walter Dexter. The guests of the evening 
were Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Brookes Cross. In a very fine oration, Mr. 
J. H. McNulty proposed the toast of the “ Immortal Memory. The 
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Chairman, in a few appropriate sentences, proposes the toast of “ Our 
Guests,” which was responded to by Mr. A. E. Brookes Cross. The 
toast of ‘‘ The Ladies ’” was given by Mr. J. J. Thompson and responded 
to by Miss M. Catchpole. An enjoyable after dinner entertainment 
was contributed to by the Misses M. Catchpole, E. Stannard and M. 
‘Evans, and Messrs. W. Stannard and Treverton Brearley. 


LEAMINGTON.—On March 22nd the meeting in the Town Hall 
was presided over by Sir John Keir. The chief feature of the evening 
was a paper by Mr. Frank Glover, on ‘‘ Charles Dickens as an Amateur 
Actor.” It was an interesting, critical and biographical sketch. At 
the conclusion of Mr. Glover’s paper, Mr. Charles Berry delighted the 
audience by giving Sergeant Buzfuz’s Speech. On April 25th, the 
last meeting of the first session, Sir J. L. Keir again presided over a 
very good attendance. David Copperfield was selected for study next 
session. Miss Latoix and Miss Brain opened the evening’s entertain- 
ment by giving ‘‘ Dick Swiveller and the Marchioness.’”? This was 
followed by a reading of ‘‘ The Death of Poor Jo”’ by Mr. Kenneth 
Williams, which greatly moved his hearers. ‘‘ Betsey Prig and Sarah 
Gamp,” by Miss Gardner and Miss Arthur, and excellent impersona- 
tions by Mr. Charles Berry of Grandfather Smallweed, the grandfather 
of Little Nell, and Uriah Heep. At the conclusion of the programme, 
Sir J. L. Keir briefly reviewed the session, which, he said, had improved 
as it had gone on. The Fellowship owed much to the Secretary, who 
had inaugurated it, and to whose energy and determination had been 
chief factors in the success which had marked its course. A hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded Sir John for his services and the kindiy 
interest he had taken in the Branch. 


LONDON.—On April 6th, members met at the Old Hali, Lincoln’s 
Inn, for a two-fold purpose. Firstly, to hold the Annual General 
Meeting, and secondly, to hear Mr. Walter Dexter give a lantern lecture 
on “ The Pilgrimages of Mr. Pickwick.’”’ The meeting, which was for 
the purpose of electing fifteen members of the Executive Committee 
and adopting the annual report, was managed under the chairmanship 
of Mr. B. W. Matz. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. C. H. Green) gave a 
Report which showed an excellent state of affairs, with a steadily 
increasing income and membership list. This was unanimously 
adopted, and the members showed their appreciation by re-electing 
the existing members of the Committee en bloc. The lecture and 
pictures which followed introduced once more those well-known scenes 
and characters from Pickwick which we all so much delight in, and of 
which we never grow weary. The descriptive matter was well-chosen 
and racy, and was delivered in Mr. Dexter’s usual genia] and breezy 
style. The lecturer concluded the evening by an amusing skit, in 
which, by some extraordinary juggling with figures, he proved that 
Dr. Johnson was the true author of Pickwick! On 10th May a large 
party had an enjoyable ramble in Southwark, finishing at the George 
Inn, where an informal meeting took place, and light refreshments 
served. 


MANCHESTER.—At the Annual business meeting in April, the 
Secretary’s and Treasurer’s reports showed the branch to be in a very 
satisfactory position, the membership having increased and the interest 
in the various activities of the Fellowship having been maintained 
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throughout the session. During the winter nine branch meetings 
have been held, of which four meetings have been purely literary, 
three mainly of a social nature and two literary, social and business 
combined. More members than usual have taken an active part in 
the meetings, the various contributions being generally of a high order. 
During the session £87 has been raised for charities in keeping with 
the ideals of the Fellowship. Entertainments have been given in 
hospitals and lecture recitals at kindred societies. Miss Forsyth was 
elected President for the year—the second lady President since the 
formation of the Branch—and Mr. J. D. Dickens was elected to the 
new Office of Elective Vice-President. The other officers were re-elected. 
After the business meeting the remainder of the evening was spent in 
asocialmanner. The Council have elected Mr. H. Fleming as Chairman 
for the year. On the occasion of Mr. Bransby Williams’ visit to the 
Prince’s Theatre, 105 members attended to see his presentation of 
David Copperfield and a laurel wreath ornamented with scarlet 
geraniums was presented to Mr. Williams in the name of the Branch. 
The special book selected for reading during the summer is Christmas 
Stories, and an evening will be devoted next winter to papers on and 
recitals from that book. 


NEW YORK.—The Branch held its last meeting of the season on 
May 20th. Though this was the annual business meeting with 
election of officers, etc., usually poorly attended, a considerable number 
was present, significant of the increased membership and _ interest. 
The New York Branch is now the largest in the United States. The 
following officers were elected: President, Dr. L. W. Allen; Vice- 
Presidents, Dr. Howard Duffield, Mr. Geo. R. Bishop, Mrs. Kilburn 
Kilmer; Cor. Secretary, Miss Mary L. Sabin; Rec. Secretary; Mr. 
H. 8. Sanders; Treasurer, Mr. Newbury F. Read; Executive Council 
(with the officers), Mr. Henry Alexander, Mrs. A. M. T. Beecher, Miss 
E. Herrick, Mr. A. A. Hopkins, Mrs. Edward Kidder, Mr. J. F. Talcott. 
By a new By-Law, the Council also has the power to elect six more 
members toitsnumber. Miss Gladys Weller (a second cousin of Sammy), 
sang several songs delightfuily. Dr. Duffield spoke on Copperfield, 
and read the chapter that describes the flight of little Emily, which he 
characterised as one of the finest things in literature. Mrs. Kidder 
read an original poem, dealing with a list of the principal people from 
Dickens, written in a most pleasing style. The Annual Collection for 
the Tiny Tim Fund, which supports several cots in the Seabreeze Home 
for Children, produced a considerable sum. 


SHEFFIELD.—On April 5th the meeting was held at the Cutler’s 
Hall. During the evening there was a talk over Barnaby Rudge, with 
special reference to that portion covered by the play “ Dolly Varden, 
which the Dramatic Section performed. It was decided to visit the 
theatre during the visit of Mr. Bransby Williams with the play * David 
Copperfield,” and give him a silver pen-knife (smoker’s companion) 
suitably engraved, as a little memento of his visit. Very pleasant 
Whist Drives were held on March 27th and April 20th. On the 10th 
April a delightful rendering of Mr. Walter Dexter’s “ Dolly Varden, 
a play in three acts, was produced by the Dramatic Section before a 
large and appreciative audience. The chair was taken by Mrs. Ada 
Moore, who, in a very interesting little speech, opened the evening's. 
proceedings. The performance was perfectly ** Dickensian in every 
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detail, the costumes and settings being highly typical of the period. 
It is impossible to single out for special praise any member of the caste, 
as each artiste played his or her part so splendidly, and the Casting 
Committee is to be congratulated on the happy selections it made for 
the various characters. Miss Roza Gray as ‘‘ Martha Varden” and 
Mrs. Wm. F. Bagnall as ‘‘ Miggs”’ excelled themselves, whilst Miss 
Nellie Cooper presented a charming picture as “‘ Dolly Varden.” Mr. 
Willis Holmes gave a pleasing impression of ‘‘ Gabriel Varden,”’ whilst 
Mr. R. Morton made a perfect ‘‘ Joe Willet.’’ Messrs. Horace Robinson, 
‘“Simon Tappertitt’’? and J. Fawcett Sykes, “‘ John Willet,” could 
not have improved their impersonations of the two characters they 
represented. The réles of ‘Solomon Daisy’ and “* Maypole Hugh ” 
were most successfully played by Mr. Harry Monks and Mr. T. Maskill 
respectively. An interesting fact to be recorded in connection with the 
costumes is that these were all made by members of the Dramatic 
Section, assisted by members of the Sewing Circle. The play was 
‘successfully repeated on Monday, May 3rd, at Unity Hall, in aid of 
the Hon. Mrs. Douglas Vickers’ Stall for the Hospitals Bazaar. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—The meetings of the Branch during the past 
three months have been very successful. At the January meeting a 
most interesting and instructive lecture was given to an appreciative 
audience by the Rev. Canon Lovett, M.A., President of the Branch. 
On February 13th ‘ The Dickens Dramatic Society ” gave a delightful 
performance, ‘‘ Scenes from Nicholas Nickleby,’ produced by Mr. R. 
H. Plascott, to an audience of more than three hundred persons. 
This performance was so great a success that it was repeated 1.. rid 
of the ‘‘ Mayor’s Goodwill Fund,” and also to aid the funds of Albicn 
Church. On Monday, March 13th, a Dickens Costume Supper and 
Dance was held, and proved one of the most enjoyable events of the 
session. Many of the characters from the great novelist’s works were 
faithfully portrayed. Old fashioned dances were revived, and the 
revival of the ‘ Punch-bowl,” with its steaming contents, was greatly 
appreciated. The Annual General Meeting was held on April 10th 
in Freemantle Parish Hall. Mr. Hallett presided. The Annual 
Report was read, and indicated that the year had been one of progress. 
There were about 106 paying members, and the finances were most 
satisfactory. The Balance Sheet shows an increase from last year. 
Donations amounting to £24 15s. had been given to various charities. 
The officers and committees were elected for the coming session. After 
the business was completed, a capital musical programme was carried out. 


ST. PANCRAS.—On March 13th a most enjoyable lecture was 
given by Mr. T. W. Hill on “ Architecture and How to Enjoy it,” 
illustrated by lantern slides, to a large and enthusiastic audience. The 
Member’s Evening was on April 10th. Mrs. Reeves took the chair, 
and papers were given by Miss Whittaker and Miss Cooke on Oliver 
Twist, Mr. Roffey on ‘‘ Cruikshank and Oliver Twist,’ and Mr. Rust 
on ‘‘ Pickwick and Oliver Twist.”> The members of the Dramatic 
Society, under the direction of Miss Hoey, gave scenes from Dawid 
Copperfield, Oliver Twist and Barnaby Rudge, and a most delightful 
evening was spent. The rambles of the season have been particularly 
well attended and successful. The ramble in March being to ‘ The 
Southwark of Shakespeare and Dickens,” the party visiting the site 
and scanty remains of the old Marshalsea Prison, Southwark Cathedral, 
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over which the Rev. T. P. Stevens conducted the ramblers, and gave 
them a short resumé of the history of the Cathedral. Lastly, the - 
““ Old George ” Inn was visited, and the party sat down to tea in the 
old Coffee Room, such as would have delighted the heart of Charles 
Dickens (and probably did). On 29th April Dulwich Village was 
visited, under the guidance of Mr. W. J. Roffey. Dulwich Chapel, the 
famous Picture Galleries, etc., were greatly appreciated, and tea in 
Dulwich Park concluded a very interesting ramble. 


WINNIPEG.—“ Browning as an interpreter of life” was the subject 
of a most interesting lecture delivered by Rey. C. R. McNally before 
the members at their March Meeting, which was well attended. Prof. 
A. J. Perry presided. During the evening much pleasure was given 
by Miss Gertrude Trotter, who interpreted in a very effective manner 
several passages from Browning. Increase in membership of the 
Dickens Fellowship in all parts of the world during the past season 
was indicated in the reports presented at the Annual Meeting in April. 
The Winnipeg membership alone was increased by 120 new members, 
and a most successful season was reported. The election of officers 
resulted in the following being chosen for the coming year: Hon. 
President, Rev. Canon Gill; President, Isaac F. Brooks; Vice- 
Presidents, Prof. D. C. Harvey, M.A., (Oxon); Miss H. E. Jackson, 
W. B. H. Teakles; Secretary, Chas. W. Youell; Treasurer, R. A. 
Sargeant ; Council, Prof. A. J. Perry (Chairman), H. Campbell Grant, 
A. Hailman, Samuel McLauchlan, R. T. Norman, F. B. Ness, Mrs. 
G. O. Hughes, Miss Hetherington, Miss F. Kelty, Miss J. Ptolemy, 
Jules Preudhomme ; Social Committee, Mrs. R. T. Norman (Convener), 
Mrs. Youell, Mrs. Knipe, Mrs. Clendennan, Mrs. J. Norris, Mrs. Mac- 
Taffart. The general subject of the last meeting night was Dombey 
and Son. Prof. Aaron J. Perry, President, gave an appreciation of this 
well-known novel; Miss Edith Motley gave a brief outline of the plot ; 
J. J. Wilkinson, Principal of the Alexandra Sshool, discussed the edu- 
cational system of the time as revealed in the novel, and Bro. Joseph 
gave a character sketch of Mr. Carker, the manager. There was a 
musical programme also: Mrs. Jas. Rice sang, Miss Aileen Motley 
gave a pianoforte solo, Miss Flora Matheson played the violin. The 
contribution to Children’s Charities amounted to $110-81. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


BOOKS 
The Veneerings, a novel by Sir Harry Johnston, author of “ The 
Gayv-Dombeys.” London: Chatto and Windus, 7s. 6d. net. 
The Country of Charles Dickens, by C. Sheridan Jones, illustrated 
by Ernest Coffin (No Publisher’s name). Printed by MeCorquodale 
and Co., Ltd. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES 

‘‘Herr Pickwick, by T. R. Ybarra. New York Times Book 
Review, 19th March. 

‘““The Real First Issue of A Christmas Carol,” by J. Pennel 
Bookman’s Journal, April. 

‘‘Dickensiana in America,’ by George H. Sargent. Bookman’s 
Journal, April. 

‘“* Charles Dickens on Law and Lawyers,” by an Edinburgh Lawyer. 
Chambers’s Journal, April. 
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‘*Charles Dickens as Educationist,* by F..W. Birmingham Post, 
lith April. 

‘Our Mutual Friends” (“‘The Veneerings”’), by The Londoner. 
Evening News, 12th April. 

‘Dickens Imitators.” The Times, 13th April. 

“Little Dorrit’s Church.” Daily Telegraph, 18th April. 

‘“‘ Dickens,” par P***, Paris: La Chroniqul, 29th April. 

‘“The Charm of Dickens,’ by Hartley Parr. St. Martins in the 
Fields Revmew, May. 

“Rogue Riderhood: a Foreshore Memory,” by H. M. Tomlinson, 
The Times, 9th May. 

“The Dickens Revival,’ by John Middleton Murry. The Times, 
19th May. Letters from Geo. Knight (23rd May); T. W. Hill (24th 
and 3lst May); Henry Savage (26th May). 

**Dickens for Collectors,’ by Dr. Geo. C. Williamson. Weekly 
Dispatch, 21st May. : 

‘** Dickens in Genoa,” by W. W. John o’ London’s Weekly, 27th May- 

“With Dickens in America,” by M. A. de Wolfe Howe, Harper's 
Magazine, May and June. . 

““ Mr. Merdle,” by W. W. John o’London’s Weekly, 17th July. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 


JULY 
12. Rochester: Pilgrimage to Hoo, Village and Church, ruined fort, 
etc. Leave Strood by the 3-15 boat for Upnor. 
15. London: Afternoon Ramble to Chigwell. 
22. St. Pancras: Char-a-bane Drive to St. Albans, Welwyn Garden 
City and Hatfield. Leave Mornington Crescent 2 p.m. 
Charge for members, 8/6 ; member’s friends, 10/-. 
Hackney and Stoke Newington: Ramble to Rochester and Cobham. 
29. Rochester: Visit to Maidstone. Assemble at All Saints’ Church 
at 3-30 p.m. 
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AUGUST 
12. Rochester: Rochester Cathedral will be visited. Assemble at 
West Door at 2-15 p.m. sharp. 
19. Rochester : A Summer Meeting on the Lawn at the rear of Gadshill 
Place, when papers will be read by Mr. T. Topping from 
David Copperfield, and by Edwin Harris on ‘“ Gadshill and 
Charles Dickens.’’ Assemble at Gadshill at 3-30. Tea will 
be provided in the garden of “Sir John Falstaff” Inn at 
moderate prices. 
SEPTEMBER 

2. Hackney: Ramble to Cudham, meet at Shoreditch, 2 p.m. 

6. Rochester: Pilgrimage round the Waterside District of Rochester. 
Assemble outside St. Bartholomew’s Church, Chatham Infra, 
at 2-30 sharp. 

16. London: Afternoon Ramble. The Inns of Court and Chancery 
and the Temple. 

16. St. Pancras: Ramble to Cheshunt. Meet Waltham Cross Tram 
Terminus from 3-15 to 3-30. 

Will those desirous of attending the Rambles kindly advise the Hon. 
Secretary about a fortnight in advance of the date in order that arrange- 
ments may be made. Particulars as to time and place of meeting will 
be posted to those who apply. ; F 


48 DOUGHTY STREET 


The residence of Dickens, 1837-9 
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